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THE PLACE OF THE KING’S HOUSEHOLD IN 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, TO 1272. 


' Tux recent publication of volume v, soon to be followed by 
the index-volume, concluding the late Professor Tout’s Chapters 
‘in Administrative History, marks an epoch in the study of the 
' m sdieval English constitution, the most important since the 
"appearance of Stubbs’s Constitutional History, more than fifty years 
‘go. Yet Tout himself cautioned us that this monumental effort 
"has been made in fields so little trodden hitherto that its results 

st not be looked on as a history in themselves, but rather as the 
nucleus of materials for a history; and it remains true that so 

we a mass of detail, while invaluable to the scholar and the 
professional historian interested in the Middle Ages, is beyond 
ft © grasp not only of the general reader, but of the historical 
Student who is not a medieval specialist. Various books and 
particles intended to mee more widely available Tout’s chief 
4 “conclusions, and those reached by other investigators in cognate 
Mfields,) will © ub‘'ess be published during the next few years. 
‘This paper is on .itempt to remove one stumbling block only, 
Nby & prelimin» ~ skctch of the early history, and the relation to 
the chancery a» exchequer, of the chamber and the wardrobe : 
those household departments which play so large a part in the 
Mew story of English administration revealed by Tout, but 
| Peceive scant attention in current textbooks. 

Professor L. M. Larson has described, in a work published 


| * Cf. the Historical Assoc. leaflet 75, Bibliography of English Constitutional 
4 (1929). The following works may be recommended for introductory 
: the relevant parts of Studies Supplementary to Stubbs’s Constitutional 
ory, Vol. 111, by Ch. Petit-Dutaillis and G. Lefebvre, trans. M. I. E. Robertson 
a R.F. Treharne [see review below, p. 353.—Ep.], and of the chapters on England 
i the Cambridge Medieval History, vols. v, v1, by Mrs. Stenton, Professor 
Powicke and Professor Jacob; also the articles in the latest (fourteenth) edition 
i the Encyclopedia Britannica on the Exchequer (by Hilary Jenkinson and Mabel 
i, Mills), the Chamber, and the Household (both by Dorothy M. Broome). 
No. 60.—vot. xv. U 
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a quarter of a century ago, the king’s household of the Anglo. 
Saxon epoch.! In its dish-thegns, bower-thegns, horse-thegns 
and the rest we may discern the butlers, chamberlains ang 
stewards, the constables and marshals, of a later day. Add the 
royal chaplains, who are known to date at least from Edward 
the Confessor’s reign, but are almost certainly far earlier, and the 
tale is more or less complete. These chaplains managed the royal 
correspondence, official and unofficial—there is no distinction 
yet—between them: the chief of them was probably entrusted 
with the king’s one seal and, again as early as Edward the Con- 
fessor’s time, but hardly earlier, may have enjoyed the name of 
chancellor. This household, in the absence of any fixed capital, 
itinerated with the king, and its leading members were not only 
present at the Witan, in the somewhat spasmodic meetings of 
that vague body, but actually carried on between those meetings 
the inchoate and simple duties of a primitive central government. 

One tendency was present from the first. As the members of 
the household advanced in years and honour with the king, they 
would naturally expect to receive pensions in the shape of lands 
and titles, whose conversion into hereditary holdings and dis- 
tinctions was only a matter of time. This is in fact the process 
which is now known to have changed gesiths to thegns, and 
many thegns to earls, before the Conquest. It resulted in a 
state of affairs common both to England and the continent, 
namely the duplication of butlers, stewards and the rest into 
titular Butlers and real butlers, titular Stewards and real stewards; 
that is into distant grandees who seldom came to court after they 
had delicately commemorated their menial origin in symbolic coro- 
nation ceremonies, and deputies who remained near the king’s 
person and actually did the work. The appointment of these 
deputies seems to have passed from the first into the king’s hand, 
at any rate in England, though it might well have been assumed 
that a titular Steward, for example, had the right to appoint his 
own deputy steward of the royal household, as Thomas of 
Lancaster, moved by political considerations, urged in the days of 
Edward IT. 

This was approximately the stage reached on both sides of 
the Channel at the time of the Norman Conquest, though con- 
tinental household developments were perhaps the more advanced, 
in proportion as continental areas stood nearer than England did 
to those Frankish household institutions which may have been 
the common parents of them all. 

1 The King’s Household in England before the Norman Conquest, 1904. 
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After the Conquest there was in England a rapid growth in 
poth importance and complexity of the real household; that is 
to say there was, excluding the titular officials, a development 
among the deputies who remained. Their numbers were increased, 
especially the numbers of the chamberlains, and their duties 
were multiplied so as to take on something of a public hue. More- 
over, the most important of them are called regularly to that 
prolific curia regis, which perhaps deserves better than her 
grand-daughter the title “ mother of parliaments,” and for that 
matter “ mother of law-courts ” and “‘ mother of government 
departments ” as well. We find, moreover, that before very 
long new positions are created, such as those of treasurer and 
justiciar, positions which in one important respect resemble the 
chancellorship, still in itself little more than the royal secretary- 
ship combined with the chief royal chaplaincy, but now possess- 
ing a constant, if not a local, habitation and a name. That 
respect is the fact that neither chancellor, treasurer, nor justiciar, 
though sometimes associated with deputies, is a deputy himself: 
they represent the king’s will immediately, not indirectly as the 
representatives of absent grandees. Yet they are still technically 
members of the king’s household and will long be regarded as 
such. 

Meanwhile the Norman genius for order and administration 
is producing a rapid growth in the complexity of government. 
The king’s chancellor is working overtime at writs and charters, 
letters, deeds, commissions: his staff must be enlarged. It is 
no longer possible for the king’s chamberlains to store his infre- 
quent cash revenue in a box beneath his bed. There is constant 
communication with the old treasury at Winchester; the cameral 
staff too has increased; every year more and more tallies are cut 
for the illiterate chamberlains to hand as receipts to the illiterate 
sheriffs; then clerks are added, for tallies are now inscribed, and 
the inscriptions will one day be copied out by them on rolls: 
finally the sheriffs’ renderings become of such importance that 
they must dispute them laboriously in counters across a squared 
cloth. At that point, somewhere in Henry I’s reign, we are in 
fact witnessing the closing stages of the first great period of 
household gestation, the birth of the exchequer. 

True, the curia regis is theoretically the parent, but the 
curia regis is an elastic body from which, as we have seen, the 
leading members of the household are not to be excluded, and it 
is precisely this household element in the curia which will staff 


the new department, so that in a sense the household may be 
U2 
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taken as the parent after all. With the long history of this first, 
and most illustrious, of its progeny we are not concerned here :1 
what is important to notice is that the Anglo-Norman household 
has proved fertile, and that the distinction between public and 
private in matters of revenue has been hinted at, though the 
ultimate cleavage lies far down in later history. 

Meanwhile what is the king to do? He is no mere English 
monarch: he has continental possessions which absorb much, 
if not most, of his time, and demand his continual presence: 
yet he can hardly take with him wherever he goes this sturdy 
infant of an exchequer with its rolls and writs and tallies, its 
clerks and abacus, its treasuries, and its biennial summoning of 
sheriffs. The main solution, under Henry II, was found in the 
retention of the ancient chamber with the king, rather than in 
the foreign use of at least one local (the Norman) exchequer, 
For not all the king’s revenue flowed into the new departments : 
much of it went into the chamber, as before, and was spent, 
without the new-fangled formalities, as simply and directly as 
it used to be. So the old chamber persists behind, but in amicakie 
communion with, its successor the exchequer, until the reign of 
John. 

Meanwhile similar difficulties are arising with the chancellor: 
he is what we have called and should now cail the king’s secretary, 
though the word, if used, means little more than ‘“ confidant” 
for two more centuries; more correctly, he is the keeper of the 
king’s seal, and so must naturally accompany the king in his 
ceaseless wanderings on both sides of the Channel. But what is 
the much more sedentary exchequer to do ia the chancellor's 
absence, for in its early days the chancellor is an important 
member of that body, and without the authorisation of the seal 
he holds, which is needed to set the writs and summonses and 
warrants it requires in motion, it can hardly be of much effect? 
There are two solutions to that problem : the first is the duplica- 
tion of the seal itself, a copy of which will now be kept in the ex- 
chequer, and the second the ultimate representation of the chan- 
cellor by a clerk, whose official descendant, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, will one day become the leading financial officer of 
the Crown.? Both steps are important, for the first suggests 4 

1 See my “ Present State of Studies on the English Exchequer in the Middle 
Ages,’”’ American Historical Review, xxxtv. 504 (1928). 

2 It is not suggested that there is any direct connection between these two 
developments. The appearance of the exchequer seal precedes that of the clerk 


in question, and he was much too humble an official to be in any way responsible 
for its manipulation, 
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proposition which we shall find broadly true for the rest of the 
Middle Ages, namely that the creation of a new department 
carries with it sooner or later, and generally sooner, the creation 
of anew seal, whose appearance is a sure sign of that department’s 
growing independence; while the second points the way towards 
the slow evolution from the household of a second independent 
institution, the chancery. 

That evolution is a lengthy one, but it is carried sensibly 
nearer in the reign of Richard I, that most migratory of our rulers, 
whose preoccupation with the East and with his French posses- 
sions leads directly to the first important separation of the king 
and chancellor in the time of Longchamp, and probably, though 
the point is »a obscure one, to the intended employment of a 
third or “‘smali”’ seal, created it may be by Henry II himself, 
to replace that which is carried out of Europe by the king. 
Whether or not there wer> three scals at one time under Richard 
or his father (ll originating, be it noted, in either case, from the 
houseold), ‘aere were certainly three under John, whose small 
seal is, as we have lc arned to expect, especially associated with 
the growth of a new secretariat, in this case serving the chamber. 

More mysterious is the change, perhaps little more in essence 
than a mere change in nomenclature or emphasis, from this 
very financial organisation called the chamber to the chamber’s 
natural offshoot, the wardrobe, attached to which a similar 
financial organisation is now rapidly growing up. Just as the 
chamber was originally the king’s bedroom, in which stood the 
chest containing his treasure, so the wardrobe was originally a 
closet off the king’s bedroom in which he kept his furs and jewels 
and his valuables in general. But why the young Henry III 
came to attach to it, instead of to the chamber, the more important 
members of his household staff, together with the business which 
that staff controlled, remains a mystery which has not yet been 
solved. Be that as it may, from this time on the chamber all 
but disappears from history for a century, and in its place must 
be set the young and vigorous wardrobe, as against the now 
adult exchequer, and the expanding business of the small seal 
(soon to be called the privy seal), against the adolescent chancery 
or office of the ‘‘ great ”’ seal, the seal of England. 

There the matter might perhaps have rested, but for one 
disturbing factor. Though contemporaries then and long after 
failed to make any distincti#n between the two, what we should 
now call public business was provided for, as the thirteenth cen- 
tury wore on, by the exchequer on the financial and the chancery 
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on the executive or administrative side, each with its own seal, 
while the private and personal needs of the Crown could have 
been amply met, as far as funds allowed, by the more domestic 
organisations of the wardrobe and what (still rather in anticipa- 
tion) we may now call the privy seal, and the staff beginning to 
be attached to it. But in fact this symmetrical delimitation of 
functions was not made; perhaps was never made. 

The reign of Henry IiI opened with only two official seals in 
existence, that of the exchequer and the great seal, a fact due 
solely to the king’s minority. The young king had his wardrobe 
for his private needs, but it accounted to the exchequer; and it 
was some years before he was sufficiently self-conscious to demand 
a seal of his own, and some years more before he was able to put 
that demand into effect. In 1227, however, Henry declared him- 
self of age, and he secured the seal he needed, on the model of 
his father, in 1230. Almost immediately the familiar struggle, 
naturally dormant during the minority, between king and mag- 
nates revived. In 1232 Henry got rid of the conservative Hubert 
de Burgh; in 1233, emboldened by success, he dismissed the 
whole baronial entourage. By slow stages the hostile feelings 
on both sides deepened to the crisis of 1244, which produced the 
first forma, or written constitution, intended to bind the king, 
since the enabling clause of the original Magna Carta (1215). 
It was never put into effect; but the question at issue, which was 
really a simple one, remained. Henry needed money. It was 
not only that he was by nature a lover of beautiful and costly 
things, and was further given to expensive military expeditions 
on the continent; he had been bound twice in infancy and again 
of his own free will to observe the great charters of liberties, and 
the obligations involved were more than merely negative. The 
maintenance at least of his grandfather’s elaborate machine of 
government, if not the recovery of his grandfather’s possessions, 
was entailed upon him, and the value of the hereditary revenues 
was declining steadily, as prices soared, throughout the thirteenth 
century. It was no longer possible for the king to “ live of his 
own.” Such financial devices of the last three reigns as the 
charters had preserved for him, notably the “ gracious aid,” the 
nascent tax on movables, must be kept in constant operation. 
But the magnates were blind to the needs of the king : indignantes 
responderunt se undique et saepe, nunc vicesima, nunc tricesima, 
nune quinquagesima, gravari promittendo et persolvendo.1 They 
demanded a steadily increasing share in Henry’s financial coun- 

* Stubbs, Select Charters, 9th edition, p. 326. 
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sels. The forma of 1244 was succeeded by the Provisions of 1258. 
The Provisions mark nothing less than the capture of the chancery, 
the exchequer and the administration of justice by the magnates : 
chancellor, treasurer and the holder of the revived justiciarship 
alike are to be appointed in and swear to a permanent council, 
on which there is meant to be an equally permanent baronial 
majority. Long before this date the history of Henry’s household 
begins to be important : after it, that history is the key to the 
situation. 

In the wardrobe Henry possessed by 1258 a small but highly 
skilled staff of extremely competent officials, many of them 
foreigners. Since 1230 he had had a seal of his own. What was 
to prevent him using the former to displace the now baronially- 
minded exchequer, and the latter to counteract the captured 
seals? Certainly not the barons: they had not yet learned that 
the exchequer and chancery were still mere logs without the 
informing sap of royal pleasure; that the living root at the heart 
of things was in the household itself. A long struggle follows : 
now the barons are victorious, now the king, now many of the 
barons change sides. In and after the conflict an enlargement 
of the hostile councils called by either side from time to time 
takes place: feudal bodies on both sides are “ afforced by the 
elected representatives of non-feudal communities,’ and we may 
see the germ of parliament in the writs of 1261 and in Simon 
de Montfort’s partisan assemblies. Parliament will ultimately 
break the household, but that time is far ahead. In the end 
successive appeals to force leave first de Montfort, then the king, 
victorious. Those appeals are significant: wardrobe and privy 
seal alone had not availed to defeat chancery and exchequer. 
But neither had exchequer and chancery alone availed to defeat 
wardrobe and privy seal: although the household had hardly 
been victorious on its own account, it had successfully obstructed 
its foes. In the next reign the need for obstruction was largely to 
disappear, and the household departments were to show what they 
could do, during a period of almost constant and almost national 
warfare, in the way of positive co-operation. 

ANTHONY STEEL, 





ENGLISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1660-1715 


British Foreign Policy, 1660-1672. By Kerra FEmine. 1930, 
xii -+ 385 pp. Macmillan. 18s. 
William the Third and the Defence of Holland. By Mary (¢. 
TREVELYAN. 1930. xii+ 359 pp. Longmans. 2ls, 
Blenheim : England under Queen Anne. By G. M. TREVELyay, 
1930. xii+ 477 pp. Longmans. 21s. 

The Dutch Barrier, 1705-1719. By the late RopERIck Gem 
and IsaBeL A. MONTGOMERY. 1930. xxi-+ 418 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 21s. 


In view of Mr. Feiling’s statement in his preface, that “ the 
history of British foreign policy in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century has still to be written,” it is not a little curious 
that within some twelve months five important books have 
appeared which deal more or less directly and continuously with 
our foreign relations from the Restoration to 1715, when the 
death of Louis XIV ushered in a new epoch in the history of 
Europe. For all practical purposes these years, 1660-1715, may 
be regarded as constituting the second half of the seventeenth 
century. The earliest of these works to appear were the two 
volumes of the Recueil des Instructions, Angleterre, edited with a 
copious commentary by M. Jusserand, which were briefly noticed 
in the April number of History last year. These volumes, with 
their invaluable original documents, cover the relations of England 
with France from 1648 to 1690, and will be indispensable to all 
future historians of the period. M. Jusserand’s work has been 
followed by that of Mr. Keith Feiling, who deals on a wider scale 
with twelve of M. Jusserand’s forty years. Simultaneously Miss 
Trevelyan has produced a book which, in the early chapters, 
traverses a good deal of Mr. Feiling’s ground, and carries on the 
narrative through two additional years. Where M. Jusserand 
drops the story, it is taken up by Professor George Trevelyan, 
whose brilliant volume (with a good deal more) sketches the 
history of foreign policy under William III, and describes it 
fully in the eventful years which lead up to the great campaign 
of Blenheim, Finally, two important theses, by the late Roderick 
Geikie and Mrs. Montgomery, deftly woven together by the 
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editorship of the latter, trace the successive efforts to fix a Dutch 
Barrier in the Southern Netherlands down to the final conclusion 
and acceptance by Austria of the famous Barrier Treaty of 1715, 
which became, in Professor Trevelyan’s words, ‘“ the hinge of 
European diplomacy for that generation.” If Mr. Feiling still 
holds that the history of our foreign policy in this period has 
yet to be written, he must admit that notable contributions have 
been made to it, and that a great stride towards its completion 
will be taken when Mr. Trevelyan is able to finish his great work 
on England under Queen Anne. 

In spite of Mr. Feiling’s rather cryptic assertion (which is 
either a truism or untrue) that the restored king “could no 
more cancel Puritan foreign policy than he could their Church 
settlement,” the whole gist of his book goes to show that it was 
open to England in 1660 to strike out on new lines in her rela- 
tions with the continental powers. Ever since the reign of 
Elizabeth English foreign policy (there seems to be no adequate 
reason for calling it “‘ British’ in the seventeenth century) had 
been mainly based upon hostility to Spain, and in consequence 
upon alliance with France. As late as 1654 Cromwell could 
declare to Parliament, ‘The Spaniard, there is the natural 
enemy.” But the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 had pro- 
foundly altered the situation by giving a marked ascendancy to 
France, and by opening the possibility that this ascendancy 
might become overwhelming if France could realise even part of 
her ambitious schemes with regard to the succession in the 
Spanish dominions. Charles II and his ministers were con- 
fronted with the time-honoured dilemma as to whether they 
should pursue the comparatively disinterested policy of fighting 
for the balance of power, or whether they should grab the profits 
that might reward adhesion to the winning side. In the making 
of what must be, both to England and to Europe, a momentous 
decision, all sorts of considerations—tradition, prejudice, religion, 
prestige, commerce, colonisation—had to be carefully weighed. 
In view of the inexperience and incompetence of many of Charles’s 
advisers, of the acute personal and political differences which 
divided them, and of their constant distraction to the settlement 
of vital problems at home and in Scotland and Ireland, it is not 
surprising that for ten years they vacillated as to the part England 
should play in Europe, and that the apparent decision of one 
moment should be speedily reversed. 

The chief turning-points in this period of vacillation are 
clearly visible. At the outset resentment of Mazarin’s recent 
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alliance with the Protector led to the dismissal of the French 
envoy, and seemed to incline England to the side of Spain, which 
had never deserted the exiles. But here the Puritan foreign 
policy was a real obstacle. Spain demanded the restoration of 
Jamaica and Dunkirk, and Spanish diplomacy was both per- 
emptory and ill-judged. It was soon apparent that ties of blood 
and a genuine admiration for a strong monarchy impelled 
Charles II towards his cousin Louis XIV. The conversion of 
Clarendon to the belief that an understanding with France would 
be the strongest buttress to the restored dynasty was decisive in 
the same direction. The marriage of Charles’s favourite sister 
to Louis’s brother, the king’s own Portuguese marriage, and the 
sale of Dunkirk, gave successive proofs that France was to be 
preferred to Spain. Then came a sudden check. Louis failed 
to get the definite treaty which he desired. Arlington, promoted 
to be Secretary of State, became a formidable rival to Clarendon. 
All sorts of awkward questions, the salute of the flag, disputes 
about fishing rights, the demand for the withdrawal of English 
encroachments in Nova Scotia (Acadie), were forced into the 
foreground. And finally the Dutch war, desired by neither 
king nor ministers, and still less desired by Louis XIV, involved 
us in actual warfare with France. By the time that this war 
came to its humiliating close with the Dutch raid up the Medway 
and the Treaty of Breda, France had embarked upon the “ war 
of devolution,” and French forces were overrunning the Spanish 
Netherlands. This touched both England and Holland upon a 
tender spot, and after some hesitation Arlington, dominant at 
the Foreign Office since the fall of Clarendon, authorised Temple 
to open those negotiations at The Hague which resulted in the 
conclusion of the famous Triple Alliance. This was welcomed 
by public opinion as a final decision to uphold the balance of 
power against French domination. But within a few months, 
by what Miss Trevelyan rightly describes as an unparalleled 
volte-face, Arlington was engaged with the king in those secret 
negotiations with France which led to the infamous Treaty of 
Dover in 1670, and to those subsequent traités simulés which 
were designed to hoodwink, in the first place the Protestant 
ministers, and jn the second place the English parliament and 
the English public. The “catholicity”’ of the original treaty 
was suspected rather than known, but its political content was 
disclosed in 1672 when the Triple Alliance was destroyed by the 
declaration of war against the Dutch Republic. The period of 
vacillation was at an end, and until the Revolution brought 
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about another volte-face England remained, with humiliation to 
herself and disastrous results to Europe, the paid satellite of 
France. 

This in brief outline is the story which Mr. Feiling tells in 
full detail, with adequate reference to the European background, 
but with perhaps insufficient attention to the unquestioned 
influence of domestic difficulties upon our foreign policy. The 
same story is told with greater brevity but also with greater 
clearness by Miss Trevelyan. The two narratives vary in scale 
but are in other respects substantially identical. Both authors 
have been guided, not only by the monumental works of Mignet 
and Legrelle, but also by the more recent writings of Dr. Japikse 
on John de Witt and of Miss Barbour on Arlington. Neither 
makes any reference to M. Jusserand’s volumes, which presum- 
ably appeared too late to be consulted. Of the two books, Mr. 
Feiling’s, as was to be expected, is the more mature and authori- 
tative. Some parts of it, and notably the second chapter on 
“ First Contacts and Impressions,”’ are brilliant pieces of historical 
reconstruction. And he has relieved what to some people may 
be the repellent subject of obsolete diplomacy by vivid pen- 
pictures of some of the protagonists, such as Arlington, Downing, 
Temple, and Bernard van Galen, the fighting Bishop of Miinster. 
No one can apply to his writing the epithet ‘‘ pedestrian,’ which 
is plentifully showered by reviewers upon the works of many 
modern historians. But it may be doubted whether his fre- 
quently allusive and enigmatical sentences, reminiscent of Lord 
Acton in his occasional moods of suggestive obscurity, are really 
well suited to diplomatic history, which requires above all things 
clearness and precision of statement. It is almost painful to 
turn from M. Jusserand’s pellucid French to Mr. Feiling’s some- 
times puzzling English. The desire to be impressive leads him 
occasionally to mix his metaphors, as when he writes of “ the 
poisonous, out-of-elbows atmosphere of an exiled court” 
(p. 22). Most of his readers will fail to grasp his allusion to 
“John Coventry, whose nose an Act of Parliament has immortal- 
ised” (p. 225). And one short paragraph may be quoted (there 
are many more) to illustrate the sort of thing which a modest 
reviewer finds it difficult to interpret. Mr. Feiling is speaking 
of the period between the Treaty of Dover and the outbreak of 
war in 1672. 


At this stage we begin to see most instructively the working of alien and 
naked principles in the complex, dense, and pervasive atmosphere of the English 
state. Secrecy, Popery, and despotism are plunged, as it were, in this strong 
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colouring matter of administrative routine and practical politics, to emerge, if 
they emerge at all, as draggled linsey-woolsey remnants of ideals. Publicity 
and Protestantism had been for over a century the conditions of English public 
life, and from their potency no hidden policy could be immune. 


One can imagine the despair of a schoolboy who was asked 
to put this paragraph into Latin prose. And the worst of such 
deliberate obscurity is that it is apt to leave the reader in doubt 
as to the author’s conclusions on the numerous controversial 
points that are raised in the course of the narrative. There is 
longish discussion as to whether Charles II’s interest in the 
cause of his Orange nephew influenced his policy with regard to 
Holland. The conclusion seems to be that it did not, but that 
the fear or suspicion of English championship did affect John 
de Witt’s attitude towards England. This is probably correct, 
but it might be made much clearer. Again, a vital problem is 
whether Charles and Arlington were secretly committed to 
Roman Catholicism before their death-bed avowals. Mr. Feiling 
asserts that they were not, and that their motives for complicity 
in the Treaty of Dover were purely political. It is difficult to 
accept this without more clear and precise evidence than is given 
as to these other motives. Perhaps the most difficult proposition 
of all to follow is that “ it is a parody of historical fact to repre- 
sent de Witt, in 1668-9, as the enemy of France or the champion 
of an expanding Triple Alliance ” (p. 282), and on the following 
page that “‘to him the Triple Alliance was not a league against 
France, but a contribution to the balance of power.” It is quite 
true that de Witt tried to excuse the alliance to Louis and to 
urge that it was not inconsistent with his treaty obligation to 
France, just as Frederick the Great in 1756 endeavoured to 
defend his treaty of Westminster to Louis XV. But in both 
cases the defence was equally futile, and the secret articles of 
the Triple Alliance constituted an offence and an insult to France 
that Louis XIV refused to forgive. M. Jusserand produces 
ample evidence of the extent to which de Witt was forced to go 
in antagonism to France, and it is no credit to his sagacity if he 
failed to anticipate this result of his action. There is a last 
point of some importance to which attention should be called. 
When France in April 1668 concluded the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle on the basis of one of the alternatives prescribed by the 
Triple Alliance, no mention was included of the “ renunciation ” 
of French claims to the Spanish succession. Mr. Feiling lays it 
down that this implicitly declared the renunciation void (p. 277). 
He admits that the Dutch did not accept this contention, and, if 
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it had been really sound, more would have been heard of it in 
later controversies. 

Miss Trevelyan’s book is an extremely creditable piece of 
work, and should be, as Mr. Gladstone said of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s maiden speech, ‘“‘ dear and refreshing to a father’s heart.” 
Perhaps undue stress has been laid upon the opening part of the 
pook, which deals with the Anglo-Dutch relations and with the 
youthful career of William III down to the outbreak of the war 
in 1672. But these early chapters are so good that they deserve 
special mention. There are only a few minor points which 
may be noted. Miss Trevelyan agrees with Mr. Feiling that 
“De Witt did not either now or ever afterwards contemplate a 
break with France or even an alliance with England hostile to 
France” (p. 48). This is even stronger than Mr. Feiling’s state- 
ment, which is limited to 1668-9, and therefore requires the 
stronger corroboration. Perhaps Dr. Japikse supplies it. On 
p. 70 it is stated that Arlington signed the Treaty of Dover, but 
a note on p. 87 says that “ Arlington, though he was perfectly 
aware of all the Treaty of Dover contained, did not actually 
sign it.” Both statements cannot be true. And, finally, the 
Great Elector did not acquire East Prussia in 1657 (p. 112). It 
had been acquired by the Hohenzollerns as a fief of Poland more 
than a century earlier. What the Great Elector did was to free 
the duchy from Polish suzerainty. 

The most original and detailed part of Miss Trevelyan’s book 
deals with the military and diplomatic history of the years 
1672-4, which Mr. Feiling only sketches briefly in his Epilogue. 
She very rightly allots major space to the dramatic events of 
the first of these years. Nothing but praise can be given to her 
vivid picture of the heart-breaking defects of the Dutch prepara- 
tions for defence, and of the provincial and civic selfishness which 
rendered anything like national resistance impossible. The result 
was that the French forces, aided by the abnormal drought 
of May and June 1672, broke through the eastern frontier and 
occupied without any serious opposition the provinces of Gelder- 
land, Overijssel, and Utrecht. Only the presence of the French 
king, and the consequent preference of easy sieges to a bold 
advance upon Amsterdam, gave the dispirited Dutch time to 

? Perhaps Mr. Feiling will excuse allusion to one minor inconsistency. On 
p. 239 the Neuburg family is seventeen in number, whereas on p. 354 it is thirteen. 
The latter figure is correct. The explanation is presumably to be found in the 
fact that Philip William's second wife gave birth to seventeen children, of whom 


four died in infancy. The good lady boasted that, as she had six miscarriages, 
she had been in child-bed twenty-three times. 
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organise the inundations which enabled the vital provinces of 
Holland and Zealand to check the French invasion. The check 
proved in the end decisive, but it came too late to avert the 
revolution which overthrew the republican oligarchy, restored 
the Stadtholdership with full powers to William III, and led to 
the resignation of John de Witt and his subsequent brutal murder 
with his brother Cornelis. All this is graphically described, and 
there is a clear but rather more compressed account of William’s 
subsequent diplomacy, of the curious mission of Arlington and 
Buckingham, and of the parliamentary struggles in England 
which ultimately forced Charles II to withdraw from active 
participation in the war by the Treaty of Westminster. Miss 
Trevelyan bears an honoured name (which she has since exchanged 
for another), and she can boast distinguished literary descent on 
both sides, but it is her own merits which entitle her to claim 
admission as a proved recruit to that growing band of women 
historians who have worthily won their spurs. 

For the period from the termination of the Dutch war to the 
Revolution of 1688 we must turn to the pages of M. Jusserand, 
and the story can only be sketched here in the briefest outline, 
For a moment after 1674 it seemed that the ill-success of the 
naval war and the obvious unpopularity of the French alliance 
might lead to a reversal of the policy which had led to the Treaty 
of Dover. It is notorious that Danby, the most influential 
minister during the next few years, persuaded the king to con- 
ciliate the still-existing though diminished Cavalier majority in 
Parliament by abandoning all idea of restoring Roman Catholicism 
and any renewed attempt to grant indulgence to Nonconformists. 
He also made strenuous efforts to detach Charles from his shame- 
ful complicity with Louis XIV. If he had succeeded, the history 
of Europe, of England, and of English political parties would 
have been profoundly modified. His nearest approach to suc- 
cess was achieved in 1677, when the King was induced to marry 
his niece (a prospective successor) to William of Orange. But 
Charles II, who could be at times provokingly obstinate, only 
used this move to raise his value in the French market. The 
result was the downfall of Danby and the continued neutrality 
of England, which enabled Louis XIV to extort favourable 
terms from his enemies at Nijmegen and to carry on with im- 
punity acts of aggression in time of peace which he glossed with 
the title of réwnions. James II, less cynical than his brother, 
would have liked to free himself from French tutelage, and might 
have done so if his Tory parliament would have consented to 
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repeal the Test Act. But the proved impossibility of attaining 
his religious aims by constitutional means compelled him to 
follow in his brother’s footsteps, and continued subservience to 
France was among the many grievances which brought about 
the Revolution. 

With the Revolution we enter upon a path that is partially 
trodden by Professor Trevelyan. For the next twenty-five years 
England was committed to a foreign policy which was devised 
by William III and continued by Marlborough. Under the 
guidance of these two great men the country entered two suc- 
cessive coalitions and fought two successive wars with the avowed 
purpose of checking the ambitious designs of Louis XIV, which 
the two later Stewart Kings had either actively or passively 
abetted. In these wars, apart from military and diplomatic 
episodes, the point upon which Mr. Trevelyan lays special stress 
is the attitude of political parties towards these continental 
entanglements. The position at the outset was roughly this. 
The Whigs, under Shaftesbury’s leadership, had used the popular 
antipathy to France as one of their strongest weapons against 
Charles II. On the other hand, the High Tories, after Danby’s 
fall, had become the king’s accomplices in his subservience to 
Louis XIV. Also the Tory party, as a whole, was by tradition 
hostile to the maintenance of a standing army, and to continental 
wars because they rendered such an army necessary. Thus the 
Whigs were prepared whole-heartedly to welcome and support 
the foreign policy of William III. The Tories, on the other 
hand, were inclined to look askance upon William’s war and 
upon his allies, especially upon the Dutch. William himself was 
determined to be a national king and not merely a party leader. 
So, although he owed more to the Whigs and was in many ways 
more in sympathy with their views, he not only refused to give 
them a monopoly of office (as George I did a quarter of a century 
later), but he actually showed a preference for the Tories in his first 
choice of ministers. He did this, not because he thought them 
more loyal, but because their opposition to his foreign policy was 
likely to be more dangerous. He could trust the Whigs not to 
thwart his continental aims and not to plot for his deposition : 
he could have no such confidence in the Tories, and was thus 
forced to bribe them into acquiescence. He was so far success- 
ful that for the first four years of his reign he enjoyed a reason- 
able measure of national support. But this success was only 
temporary. After the cessation of the struggle in Ireland, and 
still more after the death of Mary, the instinctive antipathy of 
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Toryism to the continental war became more and more apparent, 
and William found himself compelled to rely almost exclusively 
upon Whig support. And when the war, which had failed to 
gratify national pride by brilliant victories, had been terminated 
by the Treaty of Rijswijk, parliamentary insistence upon the 
reduction of the army proved that popular sentiment was on the 
Tory side. William conducted his arduous negotiation of they 
Partition Treaties without any assurance that his policy would — 
receive adequate support either in England or in Holland, and 
it was only the reckless conduct of Louis XIV which enabled 
him to conclude the Grand Alliance and to commit England to a 
continental war which his successor inherited. 

As regards political parties, the reign of Anne is superficially 
a replica of that of William III. Both the Queen and Mari- 
borough had Tory inclinations, and the ministry which they 
formed was preponderantly Tory. Thus the war at the outset 
was a national war. But again, as in the previous war, Tory 
zeal rapidly cooled, especially after the allies abandoned their 
original aim of partition and undertook to effect a complete 
transfer of the Spanish dominions from the Bourbon Philip to 
the Archduke Charles. All the old Tory antipathy to continental 
entanglements found expression in Swift’s famous pamphlet. 
The war in its later stages became a Whig war, and when the Tories 
at last came into power, the peace which they concluded at 
Utrecht was a Tory peace, and the great coalition which William 
III had formed seemed to be permanently shattered. Another 
volte face in foreign policy was only averted by Anne’s death, by 
the failure of Bolingbroke’s schemes, and by the return of the 
Whigs to office under George I. 

Only a fragment of this story has been told as yet by Mr. 
Trevelyan. His volume has been greeted with a chorus of 
acclamation, and so eminent an authority as Sir Charles Firth 
has hailed it as “the book of the year.” Although for the 
purposes of this article attention has been directed to the chapters 
dealing with diplomacy, the general reader will be most attracted 
by the brilliant sketch of the social conditions of England, 
fitting pendant to the famous third chapter of his great-uncle’s 
immortal work, and by the even more striking narrative of 
military events. Not even in his writings on Garibaldi has the 
author been more successful than in his descriptions of the 
storming of the Schellenberg, of the battle of Blenheim, of the 
capture of Gibraltar, and of the naval encounter off Malaga, 
which he aptly calls “ the Jutland of the war.” Equally impres- 
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sive is the art with which he has traced the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the time, notably those on the powers of Convoca- 
tion and on Occasional Conformity, and their influence in dividing 
not only Tories from Whigs but also High Tories from Moderate 
Tories, and the resultant alienation of the Tories from the con- 
tinental war, so that Marlborough “ became the hero of the 
Whigs, though he was never a Whig hero” (p. 421). Nothing 
could be more illuminating of the High Tory attitude than 
Duchess Sarah’s remark (quoted on p. 419) that, on the news of 
Blenheim, they spoke as if her husband “ instead of beating the 
French had, beat the Church.” The whole book abounds in pithy 
sayings whic} it would be a pleasure to quote if space permitted. 

There are,- however, spots on the sun, and the conscientious 
reviewer is bound to point them out.! Mr. Trevelyan has not 
altogether escaped that ophthalmia which seems to ovértake all 
British historians, from Macaulay downwards, when they deal 
with the problem of the Spanish succession.? On p. 125 he says 
that “the three most important candidates were three young 
princes, the French Bourbon, Philip, the Austrian Hapsburg, 
Charles, and the Bavarian, Joseph Ferdinand.” He then goes 
on to speak of the first Partition Treaty, which proposed tu 
divide the inheritance between the three claimants, and correctly 
states that the Bourbon share was to be “ added to the French 
crown.” And in summarising the second treaty, when there 
were only two surviving claimants, he says, again quite rightly, 
that the Archduke Charles was to get the bulk of the Spanish 
dominions, while ‘‘ France was to be compensated by Naples 
and Sicily, as in the first treaty, and in addition by Milan ”’ 
(p. 128). These statements ought to have convinced their author 
that the original Bourbon claimant was not Philip of Anjou, but 
his father, the Dauphin. The handing over of Naples and Sicily 
to Philip would not have involved annexation to France, and 
would have removed the chief cause of English denunciation of 
the Partition Treaties. As public opinion in England was at 
first ready to acquiesce in Philip’s accession to the whole Spanish 


1 A heart-felt protest must be made against the banishment of most of the 
notes, and almost all that give reference to original sources, to the end of the 
volume. To the student of history these references are of vital importance, 
and it is hard that he should be penalised and even tortured by the constant 
necessity of losing his place in the text and of turning to a distant page, and 
all this for the supposed gratification of the general reader, who can with the 
greatest ease avert his gaze from presumably distasteful footnotes. Mr. Trevelyan 
should remember that, though Clio is a muse, he himself is a Professor of History. 

* Cf. the “ Revision ” on this in History, x11. 333 (Jan. 1928). 
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Empire, there could have been no objection to his acquisition of 
a small portion, whereas there was the strongest objection to 
any direct aggrandisement of France. The simple fact is that, 
when Charles II made his will in favour of Philip, he did not 
decide in favour of one claimant against the other, but passed 
over both claimants in favour of a third person, whose accept. 
ance was to be conditional on a permanent severance of the 
Spanish and French crowns. 

It is of minor importance, in connection with the same topic, 
that the unfortunate Maria Anna of Neuburg, the second wife 
of the last Habsburg King of Spain, can hardly be described as 
his “‘ strong-minded German wife,” nor can it be said that it 
was believed at Vienna that “‘ she would assert herself as usual, 
and bully him into leaving the whole inheritance to the Austrian 
claimant”’’ (p. 131). Prince Adalbert of Bavaria, himself a 
descendant of the Wittelsbach house whose stake in the Spanish 
succession was so considerable, has recently written an elaborate 
history of Charles II’s reign, with special reference to the doings 
of his Neuburg wife. From this it appears that Maria Anna 
never tried to bully her husband, and that she was no match for 
her imperious mother-in-law, also Maria Anna, or for the clerical 
party and its leader, Cardinal Portocarrero. Her brother-in-law 
and her elder sister at Vienna expected her to cajole her husband 
into bequeathing the inheritance to the Archduke Charles, and 
she did her best, but never with any real chance of success. She 
was a gentle and rather timid woman, and all that she succeeded 
in doing was to induce the king, after his mother’s death, to 
cancel the first will in favour of Joseph Ferdinand which his 
mother had made him sign. She utterly failed, however, to 
prevent his making a second bequest to the Bavarian prince, 
and, after the latter’s death, the final will in favour of Philip 
of Anjou. 

A student who wishes to find illustrations of the difficulties 
which dog a coalition both in the carrying on of war and still 
more in the conduct of negotiations of peace, will find ample 
material in the twin theses of Mr. Geikie and Mrs. Montgomery. 
It is an admirable example of unconscious collaboration, a8 Mr. 
Geikie cannot have anticipated that some unknown person would 
complete his work for him. The story is a very intricate one, 
but the threads have been unravelled with equal industry and 
skill. The gist of the story is that the two Maritime Powers, 


1 Prinz Adalbert von Bayern, Das Ende der Habsburger in Spanien (Minchen, 
1929). The second volume is devoted to the career of Maria Anna of Neuburg. 
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poth keenly interested in the fate of the Southern Netherlands, 
wished to erect a stronger barrier against French aggression than 
Spain had been able to supply in the past. This had been vaguely 
stipulated in the treaty which formed the Grand Alliance, but 
the problem was not grappled with in any detail until the battle 
of Ramillies relaxed the French hold upon the provinces. As 
the Austrian archduke, to whose rule the Netherlands were to be 
eventually transferred, claimed to be able to defend his own 
dominions, and was hostile to the whole scheme of a barrier as 
an infringement of his sovereignty, it became necessary for the 
Maritime Powers to form their own agreement, and to force the 
Austrian ruler to hold the Netherlands as a trustee for them. 
The first of these tentative treaties was concluded by Towns- 
hend, as the agent of the Whig ministry, in 1709. It was very 
advantageous to the Dutch, giving them military control, not 
only in fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands, but also in a number 
of border towns to be taken from France, and in addition promis- 
ing them an equal share in any trade concessions which England 
might gain in the West Indies. But the Tory ministry, after the 
meeting of the Utrecht congress, repudiated the Townshend treaty, 
and coerced the Dutch into accepting another in 1713, which 
curtailed the barrier and excluded them from all share in the 
asiento concluded with Spain. The Emperor, however, rejected 
the Utrecht settlement, and when he ultimately made peace with 
France at Rastadt the whole question of the barrier was reopened. 
Before any settlement had been arrived at, the accession of 
George I brought the Whigs again into power, and it fell to 
them to mediate the final Barrier Treaty in 1715, which was a 
compromise between the conflicting views of Austria and Holland. 
The text of the three treaties has been very usefully printed by 
Mrs. Montgomery in an Appendix. The volume may be com- 
mended as a scholarly study of an important subject, and it will 
be invaluable to students who may desire to work out the rela- 
tions of the Maritime Powers in the eighteenth century, a subject 
which was briefly sketched in the October number of History. 
RicuarRD LopGeE. 





THE NEW POOR LAW 


Tue Poor Law is one of the great themes of the social historian, 
To the imaginative reader its history unfolds like a pageant, 
Among its characters are great churchmen, great statesmen, 
great administrators. It depicts the life-story of rogues and 
vagabonds; it traces the career of our mute inglorious Miltons 
and our village Hampdens whose silence was but deepened when the 
little tyrants of their fields had overcome their last withstandings; 
it records the works of the Justice of the Peace, the Overseer, the 
Guardian, the Relieving Officer, of the Shallows and the Silences 
and the Bumbles of countryside and town. Its episodes are 
startlingly varied. They include the gloom of the prison, the 
bedlam, the bridewell, the workhouse, the kindlier discipline of the 
cottage home, the latter-day efficiency of the infirmary. The 
stage properties include the lash and the branding-iron. In one 
scene labourers are sold by public auction; in another, half- 
starved wretches at Andover are snatching bits of putrid gristle 
adhering to bones about to be crushed; in another, gangs of 
children are taking their journey to some cotton mill in the 
Gehenna of manufacturing radicalism; in another, the parish 
officers of a Hampshire village are forwarding to Portsmouth a 
batch of young women, likely to become burdensome, because 
“they never returned from there;” 1 in another, Christmas 
distributions of tobacco and tea are bringing a sudden gleam of 
anti-Malthusian kindness among the stern rigours of the work- 
house . . . andso the pageant will move on, through an astonish- 
ing gradation of inconsistencies, from barbarism to leniency, from 
leniency to severity, from severity to variety, from variety to 4 
lesser significance as the scope of the Poor Law is contracted prior 
to its final definition in a network of social services. If there is 
little pomp in this pageant, there yet may be discerned the ebb and 
flow of the tide of national prosperity, the waxing and waning of 
social and economic systems, the rise and decline of habits of 
social thought and methods of social control. 

The history of the Poor Law is not merely the history of 
legislation: it is the history also of administration and of the 


1 The Rev. G. C. Smith, Portemouth: or an Address to the Bishop of London 
on the fatal licence given to the general admission of unmarried females into British 
ships of war (1828), p. 58. 
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irit which has informed it. If in one aspect it is largely con- 
cerned with the fortunes of the voluntarily and involuntarily 
helpless, of Weary Willies and Tired Tims, of widows and 
orphans, of the halt and maim, in another it is the history of the 
country’s social conscience. The social outlook of an age is 
implicit in its handling or mishandling or non-handling of the 
helpless, whether they be helpless of choice or by force of cireum- 
stance. And these include not merely the workless, the worthless 
and the economically impotent, but the flotsam and jetsam of a 
constantly changing economic and social order. The practical 
administrative genius of a nation, too, is quite infallibly embodied 
in its working definition of pauperism and in the mechanism in 
which that definition is, or is not, embodied. Like the House of 
Commons, the Poor Law provides an institutional microcosm of 
the English people. 

English Poor Law history moves from the optimistic geniality 
of Church Ales in the Church Inn to the sombre sobriety of 
the Public Assistance Committee. Its progression is from the 
gracious, if unscientific and inadequate, reliance of the Middle 
Ages upon the not unassisted promptings of individual charity, 
to the more practical systematic activities of relieving officers, 
schooled to administrative rectitude by public authorities. If 
there have been times when theory and practice in regard to 
poverty have coincided, the usual experience has been rather the 
reverse of such consistency. There are, in fact, many new poor 
laws in our history, and that history is more truly represented as 
atidal movement, an ebb and flow between two opposite principles 
of severity and leniency, than as a steady and progressive achieve- 
ment of a comprehensive system. It might be possible to sum- 
marise the history of the Poor Law as the gradual fusion of the 
medieval spirit and modern governmental efficiency, but it would 
be at best a superficial version of the facts. Expediency has 
played a greater part than political and social theory in the 
shaping of the Poor Law. The medieval outlook did not prevail 
in 1834 or in 1601, and it certainly does not prevail to-day. It is 
only latterly that the State—and therefore the local authorities 
within the State—has come to be regarded as a means of satisfying 
claims. It is only in recent years that a system of social services 
has struggled into being, the Poor Law being merely one of them, 
and by no means the chief. Out of experience has come clarifica- 
tion, it is true, but even now science and practice are by no 
means fused. For the greater part of our modern history, the 
Poor Law was the only social service available for the impotent 
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and the destitute. It has had to be a universal provider and 
system of social regulation at one and the same time. 

Modern Poor Law history begins with the Act of 1834 
Ostensibly that Act has had a century of life. The legislation 
of 1929 has brought to an end a singularly important phase of 
Poor Law history, just as the Act of 1834 concluded another 
well-marked epoch. The period between 1834 and 1929 was the 
period of the creation, development and fall of the Board of 
Guardians of the Poor, an elected ad hoc Local Destitution 
Authority, working under the direction and control of a central 
department of the State. The history of that Authority has been 
narrated with masterly precision and understanding by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb in the latest volumes in their series of studies 
of English Local Government.' It is singularly felicitous that 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb should be the historian of the Poor Law. 
For thirty years they have been engaged upon the analytic and 
historical description of the structure and functions of English 
Local Government. Knowledge and insight thus acquired have 
combined with their forcefulness and their devotion to the cause 
of social reconstruction to make them the leading architects of the 
remaking of the Poor Law, and if the Act of 1929 falls short 
both of their plans and their ideals, it is yet quite certain that 
even that considerable measure of reform is largely the fruit of 
their work. The reader whose memory does not go back to the 
Minority Report of the Royal Commission of 1909 may well read 
the epilogue to these volumes first. He willthere discover the depth 
and the range of their analysis and understanding, and realise the 
disciplined objectivity of the guides whose leadership through the 
intricate maze of recent Poor Law history he proposes to follow. 
“ History, to be either interesting or significant,” say the authors 
in their preface, “‘ must be written from a point of view; and this 
is the less likely to be harmful the more plainly it is avowed.” 
But they assure their readers that they have done what they could 
to be conscious of their own bias and of “the other person’s” 
also. 

What was the New Poor Law of 1834? Whence did it spring! 
Why was it necessary? To such questions the answer lies deep 
in the social history of the period. The Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834 does not represent merely a reversion to severity 
after a period of benevolent and misguided leniency. It was 6 
bigger thing than that. In part it was a reshaping of the local 


1 English Poor Law History: Part II ; The Last Hundred Years, By 8. and 
B. Webb. 1929, 2 volumes, xvi + 468 + viii + (469-1085) pp. Longmans. 36s. 
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governmental system.! The connection between central and 
joeal government is organic. To change the institutions of the 
one has always necessitated change in the institutions of the 
other. It was so in 1832, in 1867 and in 1884. Though the span 
of time required for reforms of local government subsequent to 
reforms of central government has varied, that adaptation has 
always been made. It is in process of being made now after the 
franchise extensions of 1918 and 1928, just as it was in the earlier 
democratic reforms of the nineteenth century. In part the New 
Poor Law of 1834 was one step in an arduous work of reconstruc- 
tion. It is as much entitled to a place in “‘ the Free Trade Move- 
ment ” as the abolition of the trading monopoly of the East India 
Company, or the destruction of Usury Laws, or the abolition of 
Slavery, or the Bank Charter Act, or the refashioning of Public 
Finance, or the liberation of Trade Unions, or the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. All these and a long list of other purposive changes 
are varied expressions of a single movement of adaptation to 
new circumstances, the new circumstances of expanding industrial- 
ism, and of reconstruction of inherited institutions and methods 
of behaviour. In part, the reform of 1834 represents a signal 
victory for the new thought on social and economic affairs which 
owed its articulate formulation to Jeremy Bentham and Malthus 
and their eager disciples. “It is to Jeremy Bentham,” write 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, “‘ the prophet of the Philosophic Radicals, 
that we owe the insidiously potent conception of a series of 
specialised government departments supervising and controlling 
from Whitehall, through salaried officials, the whole public 
administration of the community, whether police or prisons, schools 
or hospitals, highways or the relief of destitution.”” Benthamism 
at least supplied the administrative method and institutional 
structure of the new Poor Law, while the paternity of the revolu- 
tionary attack upon out-relief must be ascribed to Malthus. 
Viewed more narrowly the new Poor Law of 1834 was a socially 
necessary surgical operation and no more, a mere excision of a 
cancerous growth for the purpose of arresting the moral (and 
economic) deterioration of the labouring classes and rescuing the 


2 “The Poor Law Amendment Act,” I answered, “‘ was a heavier blow to the 
aristocracy than the Reform Act. The Reform Act principally affected the 
aristocracy of wealth. It deprived mere money of its political power. The 
Poor Law Amendment Act dethroned the country gentlemen. It found the 
country justices each in his own circle the master of the property of the ratepayers, 
and of the incomes of the labourers. It left them either excluded from influence 
in the management of their own parishes, or forced to accept a seat on the Board 
of Guardians, and to debate and vote among shopkeepers and farmers.” Corre- 
spondence and Conversations of A. de Tocqueville with N. W. Senior (1872), 1. 203-4. 
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propertied classes from the debilitating effects of lavish relief. 
Its primary appeal was the appeal to economy in public expendi- 
ture, so that retrenchment and reform might issue in social peace, 
disturbingly threatened by labourers’ revolts and industrial 
strikes. The multitudinous pamphlets of the ’twenties indicated 
the existence of an opinion favourable to change, the major 
difficulty was to discover the method. To many people the old 
Poor Law system seemed dangerous as well as contemptible. It 
was corrupt, inefficient and demoralising. Whatever Dickens 
might say in years to come about Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, the critics 
of Bumble’s predecessors had ample material to work on. 


If there is a greater rogue and villain than ordinary, he obtains the honourable 
post of tax-gatherer, etc., and usually elbows and shoulders himself into the chief 
parish offices. . . . As Overseer, he may enter into his account many shillings, 
as if given for occasional relief of the poor, which shillings have never escaped 
from his clutches. 

I visited Charles Heal’s widow, and found her rather better; but the Overseer, 
Hicks, will not allow her above eighteenpence a week, so that she is in absolute 
want of necessaries, whereas he allows that bad woman, Garratt’s widow, who is 
married again, fourteen shillings a month. It is thus the parish pay is made an 
engine of mischief; the worthy and religious being set aside, and the bad are 
rewarded.’ 

At a village on the sea-coast, implicated as such villages generally are in 
smuggling, thirty or forty fishermen had been, during the winter, on their allow- 
ances. As their services were not wanted, or not valuable in agriculture, the 
guardians of the poor, from a full conviction of their ability to support themselves, 
offered them an asylum in the hundred house. Hoping to intimidate, they went 
in a body to the house of industry, but after a short time, there being no supply of 
gin, tobacco and such luxuries, they returned to their boats and to their homes.’ 


An able-bodied bricklayer demands of the overseer, by letter, 
“two shirts for my boy Robert, and one for Matthew, and two 
for my boy William, and one shirt for John, and two shifts for the 
two girls; and if you please, the two girls want two under petti- 
coats and two outside petticoats .” and so on for twenty 
articles. Such was the ordinary working of the system 
as seen through the eyes of country parsons. Of the spicier 


1 Diary of the Rev. Wm. Jones (1777-1821), ed. O. F. Christie (1929), p. 117. 

* Journal of a Somerset Rector (1772-1839), ed. H. Coombs and A. N. Bax 
(1930), p. 108. 

’ The Rev. C. D. Brereton, Observations in the Administration of the Poor 
Laws in Agricultural Districts (1823), p. 54. 

* The Rev. C. D. Brereton, An Inquiry into the Workhouse System (1822), p. 67. 

5 The clergy occupied a position of special advantage as observers of the work- 
ing of the Poor Law. A large bibliography of clerical pamphlets, many of a very 
high order, could easily be compiled. Among the best are those cited above, 
and three others, by C. D. Brereton; A Dissertation on the Poor Law (1785, 
and later re-issues) by a Well-wisher to Mankind (J. Townshend), to which 
Malthus was considerably indebted; The Village Poor House (1832), by J. White; 
Observations on the State of the Poor (1835), and four others, by T. Spencer; The 
Past and Present State of the Poor Practically Considered (1837), by C. Day. 
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and more spectacular weaknesses, no more vivid picture 
is obtainable than that presented in the early annual re- 
ports of the Poor Law Commissioners established in 1834, in 
the Report of the Royal Commission of 1832-34 itself, and in 
the extracts from the preliminary reports of the six-and-twenty 
investigating Assistant Commissioners published in 1833. ‘“‘ Have 
you seen the book published by the Poor Law Commissioners ? ” 
wrote J. S. Mill to Thomas Carlyle, 18 May, 1833. “... To 
me it has been, and will be, I think, to you, rather consoling, 
because we knew the thing to be unspeakably bad; but this, I 
think, shows that it may be considerably mended with a consider- 
ably less amount of intellect, courage and virtue in the higher 
classes than had hitherto appeared to me to be necessary.” ! 

The persuasive and pervasive propaganda of the Commissioners 
was, in fact, irresistible. A few years before 1834 a sweeping 
victory for the newer thought could not have been anticipated. 
As Southey put it, in a forgotten essay, 

A numerous population is . . . the greatest of evils or the greatest of 
blessings, according to the government which wields it. A people properly 
instructed in their duty, and trained up in habits of industry and hope, which 
induce prudence, can never be too numerous while any portion of their own 
country remains uncultivated, or any part of the habitable earth uncolonised. 
To reason against the amelioration of society from such an apprehension is worse 
than folly. Under the most favourable circumstances which the most ardent 
enthusiast can contemplate, millenniums must pass away before the earth could 
be replenished . . . meantime it is the finest policy and the highest duty to 
improve the condition of the poor. The better the people are instructed, the 


happier and the better they will become; the happier they are, the more they 


will multiply; the more they multiply, the greater will be the wealth and strength, 
and security, of the state.” 


At first sight the victory of the Poor Law reformers is surprising 
in view of the persistence of such opinion, of the visible disabilities 
of the working classes, and of the equally visible affluence of the 
growing class of capitalist employers. 


When we remember that the statisticians estimate the nation’s national 
income in the third decade of the century at somewhere about three or four 
hundred millions sterling, and that there were, at that time, no public services 


1 Quoted S. and B. Webb, English Poor Law History: The Last Hundred 
Years, 1. 54 note. 

* R. Southey, Hesays, Moral and Political: first collected edition, 1832. 
1. 246-7. From the essay on the State of the Poor and the Means Pursued by the 
Society for Bettering their Condition, 1816. A necessary qualification of the recent 
discussion of population problems in the early nineteenth century, and of their 
relation with the Poor Law, carried on by M. C. Buer, Health, Wealth and Popu- 
lation, 1760-1815 (1926), and G. Talbot Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of 
Malthus (1926), is contained in a paper by T. H. Marshall, ‘‘The Population 
Problem during the Industrial Revolution ’’ (Zhe Economic Journal, Economic 
History Series, No. 4, January 1929). 
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other than those of the Poor Law available for the five-sixths of the community 
who were wage-earners, the payment of six or seven millions annually—being 
no more than two per cent. of the total—will seem but a modest premium against 
a social revolution.* 

What the reformers succeeded in doing was to persuade a 
benevolently-minded governing class that economy in public 
relief was in the interests of the labouring poor as well as of them- 
selves. They persuaded the influential that pauperism was a 
social disease consequent upon the provision of means to its 
alleviation, while poverty, as distinct from indigence, was inherent 
in the natural order of society. The social disease could be cured 
by a return to older methods of dealing with the poor. What 
these older methods were is made abundantly clear in Senior’s 
writings. Senior more than any other one person was the respon- 
sible agent of the reform of 1834. In the Edinburgh Review of 
October 1841, he wrote an instructive historical account of English 
Poor Laws.? He declared that far from originating in motives of 
the purest humanity, as the Committee of 1817 had believed, 
“the English Poor Laws originated in selfishness, ignorance and 
pride . . . their origin was an attempt substantially to restore 
the expiring system of slavery.”* “‘So far from having been 
prompted by benevolence, it (the 43rd of Elizabeth) was a 
necessary link in one of the heaviest chains in which a people 
calling itself free has been bound.” But, in Senior’s view, this 
early legislation did not merit the censure passed upon it by the 
Committee of 1817,for “the industrious labourer was not within the 
spirit or scope of the Act’’,* and it had failed because its complemen- 
tary measures, the regulation of wages by the justices, the punish- 
ment of those who refused to work for such wages or who paid 
more than such wages, and the punishment of those who left their 
parishes without licence, had become practically obsolete. The 
system being no longer a complete whole, other devices had been 
adopted which were unsound in themselves and bound to issue in 
chaos. The basis of these new measures was “‘ the unfortunate 
double meaning of the word poor.” It was taken to include not 
only those who were unable to earn their subsistence, whether from 
infirmity or accident or misconduct, but also all who derived their 
subsistence from manual labour. There crept in, therefore, that 


1 §. and B. Webb, op. cit., 1. 7. 

® Reprinted in Historical and Philosophical Essays by Nassau W. Senior (1865), 
vol. 11, 

* Senior, op. cit., 11. 46-7, The late Professor Unwin passed the same sort of 
judgment on the social policy of the Tudors: see Studies in Economic History, 
ed. R. H. Tawney (1927), p. 315. 

* Senior, op. cit., 11. 67-58. 
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series of abuses which demoralised the working man and threatened 
the well-being of the community. The preamble of the Act 36th 
George IIT. cap 23, “‘ That the 9th George I is oppressive, inasmuch 
as it holds out conditions of relief injurious to the comfort 
and domestic situation and happiness of the industrious poor,” 
recognised this new thought and new administration. A single 
justice under the Act of 1796 was empowered to order relief to 
any industrious person in his own home: vestries and overseers 
disbursed rates in such a way that they became a regular element 
in the subsistence of the labouring classes. Monstrous doctrine 
produced monstrous results. The abuse of outdoor relief, thus 
engendered, pauperised large parts of the country, reducing the 
labourer to a position of servitude. ‘‘ Before the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, nothing but the power of arbitrary punishment 
was wanting in the pauperised parishes to a complete system of 
predial slavery.’’* 

The aim of the new Poor Law had, then, to be the restoration 
to the labourer and his employer of the conditions of independence. 
People were shocked, and rightly shocked, by the loss of dignity 
under which labourers suffered wherever the Speenhamland 
system, in its various forms, was adopted. They were disgusted, 
and rightly disgusted, at the corruption and laxity by which 
farmers and shopkeepers as well as labourers became in some 
degree beneficiaries under that system. They saw, and saw truly, 
that it was foolish to allow paupers to play off justices against 
parish officers and vice versa : in that respect aristocratic govern- 
ment required purging and local government a measure of re- 
organisation. They were annoyed at the increasing financial 
burden of poor relief, seeing much of the expenditure as 
demoralising. They did not seek a more rational outlay of an 
appropriate proportion of the national income, but a mere cutting 
down of costs—the Amendment Act of 1834 was the efficient 
Geddes Axe of its day. 

The virtues and defects of the new Poor Law have often 
been exposed. Its provisions were simple and comprehensive— 
adequate if the diagnosis was adequate. Administrative defects 
were to be remedied by the substitution of the union of parishes 
for the individual parish : in thus creating new, and overlapping, 
units of local government a remarkable break was made with the 
past. The new unions were to be the passive vehicles of a centrally 


1 N.W. Senior, op. cit.,11.48. This sentence admirably illustrates the theo- 
retical basis of the Act of 1834. That Act was to do for the English labourer what 
the abolition of slavery had done in the previous year for the plantation negro. 
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conceived and uniform policy of repressive relief, which wag to 
issue from the Poor Law Commission. Social fascism is not the 
invention of to-day: the “ pinch-pauper triumvirate” against 
which The Times and Chartist working men fulminated in unusual 
unison—not altogether without justification, for Edwin Chadwick 
was the Commission’s masterful Secretary—embodied more than 
the outward semblance of a new, if sectional, dictatorship. Its 
concern was to dragoon the guardians into a standardised financial 
rectitude, a standardised administrative rigidity, and a standard- 
ised ruthlessness of severity. The famous principle of “legs 
eligibility,” attached to the conditions of relief-labour and relief, 
was adequately paraphrased in Carlyle’s mordant dictum— if 
paupers are made miserable, paupers will needs decline in multitude. 
It is a secret known to all ratcatchers.”1 It is true, of course, 
that out-relief simply could not be abolished while a poor law 
existed at all, and that in the years following 1834 a total work- 
house accommodation of less than a quarter of a million rendered 
the principle of “less eligibility ” in part regularly inoperative, 
But much could be done, and was done, with this formidable 
expedient, and superticially the amendment of the Poor Law was 
a considerable success. It accomplished a necessary cleansing, 
and opened up the way to Chadwick’s purposive inquiries into 
the moral, educational and physical conditions of working-class 
life. It is difficult to see how, but for the Poor Law,—and the 
centralisation of the Poor Law was all-important in this respect— 
the beginnings of a Public Health movement could have been made. 
At the same time the Act of 1834 looked backwards. It attacked 
inherited abuses but was not fully relevant to the actual environ- 
ment of nascent industrialism. It was urban destitution which 
was coming to matter most: such a Poor Law was inadequate 
both to the decay of old trades like handloom weaving, and to the 
sudden devastating emergence of unemployment and regular 
insecurity in the new. 

Such was the new Poor Law of 1834. To the initiated it was 
triumph not only of practical common-sense but of theoretical 
orthodoxy. Adam Smith’s definition of poverty as “living from 
hand to mouth” it repudiated as irrelevant. Senior pointed 
out that nine-tenths of the people of England were poor in Adam 
Smith’s sense of the term. 


We now know that to attempt to provide by legislative interference, that, in 
all the vicissitudes of commerce and the seasons, all the labouring classes, whatever 
be the value of their services, shall enjoy a comfortable subsistence, is an attempt 


1 T, Carlyle, Chartism (edn. 1839), p. 12. 
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which would in time ruin the industry of the most diligent and the wealth of the 
most opulent community.* 

There was thus no agency, least of all the Poor Law—*“ of all 
institutions, the one most subject to derangement ’—which 
could deal with poverty in general. The most that could be done 
was to deal with destitution in particular: it would have been 
wrong to attempt more. The greater part of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
two volumes is concerned with the history of this attempt. In 
the main, the story as they tell it is a record of failure, of the 
failure, that is, of the principles and methods of 1834. Further, 
it is a record of failure in improving circumstances. It would 
be impossible to state that the new Poor Law did not have a 
chance, though there were critics who never approved its wisdom. 
To Toulmin Smith it was anathema because it embodied the 
Benthamite principle of centralisation and so destroyed ancient 
traditions of local self-government.? To others it was detestable 
because, in Coke’s famous phrase, it was but grinding the face of 
the poor: its Malthusian inspiration was intolerable. To the 
historian, as distinct from the contemporary critic, it was a partial 
success. It undoubtedly did succeed in getting the major abuses 
eliminated, and success in that field was an urgent necessity : 

The object to be ultimately effected was the removal of an extensive and 
complicated set of abuses, which had become entwined with the habits and 
prejudices both of the distributors and the receivers of parish pay; and which 


could not be simultaneously abolished, if such an abolition were practicable, without 
suffering—intense, widespread, and, we must add, in most cases undeserved.® 


But more than this purgative reform of administration can 
scarcely be claimed. Nor could it be expected. It is difficult, 
at a time like the present, to give an objective judgment on social 
services. But, presumably, our existing network of agencies 
designed to bridge the insecurity of working-class lives represents 
@ conception of social justice entirely different from that which 
prevailed in 1834. Our ideas, in fact, were possible only to 
visionaries then. Yet the facts upon which rest the social 
services of to-day were not less true but more true then. And 
that is the essential reason why the history of the new Poor Law 
is a history of its progressive collapse. The Poor Law Commission 

1 N. W. Senior, op. cit., 11. 67. 

* See J. Toulmin Smith, Government by Commissions Illegal and Pernicious 
(1849), especially p. 291.—“‘ It is sufficient that . . . the establishment of such 
a board, and all the machinery of Unions and Assistant-Commissioners, invades 
the first principle of local self-government.” 

* N. W. Senior, op. cit., m. 88. 


‘ An attempt to trace the growth in recent years of a conception of social 
justice is made in C. W. Pipkin, The Idea of Social Justice (1927). 
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lasted from 1834 to 1847; in 1848 it was transformed into the 
Poor Law Board. The former had been divorced from Parliament! 
—in Bagehot’s phrase, there were members for all the localities 
but none for it—the latter had a responsible minister in Parliament, 
A running attack, therefore, was to be expected. But the attack 
was made on grounds that were not merely constitutional; it 
came from many quarters; and it brought to light quite un. 
mistakable weaknesses. Mr. and Mrs. Webb marshal the evidence 
with enviable clarity and in great detail. It is impossible to 
summarise their narrative here. But it is feasible to suggest 
the underlying cause of the failure, or partial failure, of the 
principles of 1834. In a word, what was wrong with the new 
Poor Law was what was wrong with the Act of 1601. It rested 
upon an inadequate analysis of the causes of poverty. 

We know from contemporary evidence that, between 1815 and 1834, there were 
whole sections of the population who—to use modern terminology—were 
unemployed or under-employed, sweated or vagrant, existing in a state of 
chronic destitution, and dragging on some sort of a living on intermittent small 
earnings of their own, or of other people’s, or on the alms of the charitable. .. . 
With all this able-bodied destitution, not only spasmodically subsidised by great 
public subscriptions, but also perpetually importuning both the town Overseer 


and the rural Constable for assistance from the rates, the Royal Commission of 
1832-34 chose not to concern itself.* 


No wonder Mr. Tawney is moved to speak of the Report of 
1834 as “ wildly unhistorical.’”’ Not unjustly, too, it may be 
added that the Commissioners of Inquiry had set out to prove 4 
case already determined in their own minds. Such was the opinion 
of contemporaries like the economist McCulloch, of various 
pamphleteers, and of course of Toulmin Smith, who impugned 
both the Report of 1834 and the reports subsequently issued. 
That famous Report is not the place to which the student may 
go for an analysis of the causes of poverty, or of destitution. 

Those who have since had to administer the principles of 1834 
have been engaged in a losing battle: the true scope of their 
functions becomes apparent with each introduction of devices of 
which Senior and his fellows could not have approved. Finally, 
in the great investigation of 1906-9, the limitations of 1834 can 
no longer be hidden. The new thought of Henry George, of 
Charles Booth, of the Fabians battered at doors which were 
opening of themselves. The functions of the Poor Law were seen 


1 The commissioners and their assistants are the Act. . . . The defectin 
the Act, therefore, if an unavoidable quality can be called a defect, was, and 
always will be, its dependence for its efficiency on the personal character of the 
commissioners and the assistant-commissioners.’’—Senior, op. cit., 1. 89, 90. 

2 §. and B. Webb, op. cit., 1. 83-4. 
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ina new perspective: its functionaries were struggling with duties 
which were demonstrably no longer parochial. Hence, twenty 
years after, the guardians pass, as the new Poor Law, for whom 
they had been called into being, had already passed. As Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb remark, the “ Framework of Repression ”—they 
have lost none of their old cunning in devising neat descriptive 
labels, it will be seen—has been replaced, of necessity, “‘ by the 
gradual building up of a new social structure, designed for the 
actual prevention of the destitution that the Boards of Guardians 
had been set to relieve. In this new structure—embodied in the 
Factory Code, the Education and Public Health Acts and National 
Insurance—the Poor Law found itself more and more embedded. 
Thus, what we find in 1929 is the Relief of the Poor within a 
continually extending Framework of Prevention.” Of the 
making of that framework the inevitability has in recent years 
been more conspicuous than the gradualness. It represents a 
final verdict upon the principles of 1834, and a verdict passed not 
by individuals but by society itself. We may reasonably regard 
the New Poor Law of 1834 as now the old Poor Law; another 
new one reigns in its stead. H.L. 8Eazzs. 





ROBERT DUNLOP 
(died 6 Oct. 1930) 


Rosert DunLop was born at Manchester on 12 March 186], 
He was educated at Owens College, took the degree of B.A. with 
honours in history in 1882, and that of M.A. in 1885. In 1888 
he was awarded the Berkeley Fellowship: an endowment of 
£200 a year, tenable for two years, and designed to promote 
historical research. The motive which first attracted him to the 
history of Ireland is uncertain: it led him eventually to devote 
his whole life to its study. In one of his prefaces (written in 1913) 
he expressed his gratitude to his teacher and friend, Sir Adolphus 
Ward, “‘ to whose encouragement I owe it that, at a time when 
Irish history was less regarded than it is at present, I did not lose 
faith in myself and seek some other sphere of labour.” 

He began his studies by investigating the history of the 
Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, thinking that Prendergast’s ' 
view of the subject in his famous book of that name was somewhat 
too one-sided, and examining minutely the authorities on which 
it was based. This led him to make a calendar of the documents 
in the Irish Record Office relating to the subject, and copy the 
more important, adding a few drawn from the library of Trinity 
College. This calendar remained in manuscript for about five- 
and-twenty years, but he generously allowed other historians to 
use it. In 1913 it was published by the Manchester University 
Press in two volumes, entitled Ireland under the Commonwealth: 
a Selection of Documents, with an illuminating preface in which 
Dunlop traced the history of English policy towards Ireland from 
the Reformation to the Cromwellian Settlement, and, though 
differing from Prendergast on many points, condemned the con- 
fiscation and the plantation as strongly as he had done. The 
destruction of the Irish records in 1922 has enhanced the 
importance of these two volumes, and makes them of lasting 
value. 

Dunlop’s first published contributions to Irish history were 
articles which appeared in the English Historical Review from 
1886 onwards. He began with an examination into the origin 
of the Rebellion of 1641 and the massacres alleged to have accom- 
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panied the rising. This was followed by accounts of the planta- 
tion of the districts of Leix and Offaly in the reign of Mary? and 
the province of Munster under Elizabeth,’ and later still (1905) by 
an elaborate article on sixteenth-century maps of Ireland,‘ and 
a note on Irish trade, 1641-69. The volume of Historical Essays 
by members of the Owens College printed in 1902 included an article 
contrasting the moderate methods of Henry VIII with the drastic 
policy of extirpation and colonisation adopted by his successors. 

During the same period Dunlop became a regular contributor 
to the Dictionary of National Biography. In it he wrote 169 lives, 
—all of Irish or Anglo-Irish notables; and in addition he pub- 
lished separate biographies of Henry Grattan (1889) and Daniel 
O'Connell (1900). The latter was not a mere verbal expansion of 
the article in the Dictionary, but a full account of O’Connell’s 
public career and a very sympathetic appreciation of his character. 
“My admiration,’ said Dunlop, “ has increased the more I have 
studied his life.” And again he wrote, “‘ Say what one will, it 
was O’Connell that created the Irish Nation.” 

Such studies of local and personal history, and the critical 
examination of controverted problems, seemed to Dunlop the 
necessary preliminary of an attempt to treat a subject so difficult 
as the general history of Ireland. The greatest difficulty of the 
early history was its lack of unity: neither the racial, nor the 
agrarian, nor the religious struggle furnished “the master key 
that unlocks ail the problems.’”’ The demand for legislative 
independence begun by the Lords of the Pale, resumed by the 
English colony in Ireland, and finally becoming a national 
movement, supplied the dominant factor in the later period, 
but the conflict was complicated by the other struggles. In 
the Cambridge Modern History, volumes t11-v1 (1907-9), Dunlop 
traced in four chapters the story of Ireland from the Tudors to 
1789, and resumed it again in volume x1 (1910) in a chapter on 
the Home Rule movement which covered the period from 1845 
to 1905. 

In 1909 he revised for the Cambridge University Press the 
History of Ireland by W. O’Connor Morris which it had published 
in 1896, and added a final chapter on ‘“‘ The period of Reform,” 
which brought the narrative down to 1905. He did not conceal, 
however, the fact that his own conclusions differed from those of 
Mr. Morris on many important questions. 


1 Vol. 1. 740, 11., 338, 527. 2 vr. 61. 11. 250. 
* xx. 309; xxi. 754. He also occasionally reviewed books for the E.H.R., 
from 1892 onwards. 
No. 60.—voL. xv. Y 
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During the same decade Dunlop contributed to the Quarterly 
Review! critical articles of value on recent historical works 
relating to Ireland. The first, published in July 1906, dealt with 
“The Origins of the Irish Race,” as set forth in P. W. Joyce's 
“Social History of Ancient Ireland.” The second, in April 
1909, after a few pages on M. Bonn’s Die englische Kolonisation 
in Irland, examined at length Mrs. J. R. Green’s Making of Ireland 
and its Undoing, which was condemned as partial, inaccurate and 
uncritical. The third article, “‘ The English in Ireland,” which 
appeared in April 1914, was devoted mainly to Orpen’s Ireland 
under the Normans. 

With this critical writing he combined occasional teaching. 
In 1908 the University of Manchester appointed him Lecturer in 
Irish History, and he gave some short courses on that subject. 
During 1920-1 he also gave some University Extension lectures, 
and conducted a tutorial class on Irish history at Chorley ; but the 
fact that he lived abroad most of the year prevented the develop- 
ment of this branch of his activity. For Dunlop had married at 
Gratz, on 6 January 1890, an Austrian lady named Josephine 
Waagner, daughter of a wealthy ironmaster. This led him even- 
tually to settle in Vienna, and he was living there with his wife 
and his son at the moment when the European war broke out. 
Dunlop was interned in an Austrian village and suffered various 
privations during the period of the war. His son had been born 
in England, in September 1890, but the authorities attempted to 
oblige him to serve in the Austrian army. Their attempt resulted 
in permanent injury to the son’s health. The ruin of the Austrian 
empire and the collapse of its finances swept away most of the 
property of the Dunlops, and the rest of his life was a struggle 
against pecuniary difficulties. 

In March 1919 Dunlop returned to England. He hoped to 
obtain work in teaching, or a librarianship, but openings were few 
and his age was a serious disqualification. One of his aims was to 
find a publisher for the comprehensive History of Ireland which 
he had practically completed, and for that purpose he entered 
into negotiations with the Clarendon Press. In the end this 
negotiation failed, but in place of the larger work he submitted 
the Press commissioned him to produce a smaller book on the same 
subject. This appeared in 1922, under the title of Ireland from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. It is a book of 200 pages 
and attempts to state only the essential facts. ‘‘ Facts,” he 
says, ‘‘ may be manipulated as easily as figures, and some writers 


1 Volumes cov, cox, COxx. 
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are great adepts at extracting only those facts which tell for their 
theory. Fortunately I have no theory to serve. Historically, 
Ireland is as remote to me as ancient Egypt. My only concern 
is to get at the truth. Every history must bear a personal tinge, 
and all that can reasonably be demanded from an historian is 
that he should make himself as fully acquainted as possible with 
the facts and that he should be scrupulously honest in his use of 
them.” 

The book fulfils these requirements, and it is a model of 
selection and conciseness. But in order to secure brevity too 
much of the interest of the narrative has been sacrificed. 

Dunlop left England again in the summer of 1923. Though 
he had not obtained the compensation for his losses which he 
hoped to get, his immediate pecuniary needs had been alleviated 
by a very liberal grant from the Royal Literary Fund. Per- 
manent help was provided by a Civil List pension of £75 a year 
which was granted him by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the spring 
of 1924. 

After his return to Austria Dunlop ceased to live in Vienna, 
and finally established himself near Gratz. He also changed the 
direction of his studies. ‘‘ I have lately been concentrating on 
Austrian history,’ he wrote in 1929, “‘ and I have published a good 
deal on the present state of affairs in Central Europe owing to the 
dissolution of the Empire.” These publications included an 
article in the Contemporary Review on “‘ Francis Joseph and the 
Great War’ (January 1922), and three in the Quarterly Review, 
on “ The Revolution in Vienna” (January 1919), “‘ The Italian- 
isation of the South Tyrol” (April 1929), and “ Austria: a 
Retrospect and a Forecast”? (January 1930). In a fourth 
Quarterly article he returned once more to Irish history 
(January 1925). It was on the History of Medieval Ireland 
by Edmund Curtis, the third and fourth volumes of Orpen’s 
Ireland under the Anglo-Normans, and two recent works of 
minor importance. He still hoped to publish the larger history 
of Ireland which he had completed before he left England. But 
the Clarendon Press seemed reluctant to publish it. “I suggested,” 


? During this period he also reviewed the following books in History: 
5 Irish History from Contemporary Sources, 1509-1610,” by Constantia Maxwell, 
ix. 66 (April 1924); ‘‘ A Short History of Ireland,” by the same author, x. 332 
(Jan. 1926); “A Tour in Ireland,” by Arthur Young, ed. C. Maxwell, xi. 266 
(Oct. 1926); ‘“*A History of Ireland,’”’ by Eleanor Hull, and “ Richard II in 
Ireland,” by Edmund Curtis, xii. 250, 353 (Oct. 1927, Jan. 1928); ‘‘ Quakers in 
Ireland,” by Isabel Grubb, xiii. 180 (July 1928); “ The Triumphs of Turlough,” 
trans. 8. H. O’Grady, xiv. 348 (Jan. 1930). ° 

Y 
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he wrote in 1929, “‘ that if it were too long I would reduce it to 
one volume. Iam not very interested in the latter part of the 
book (from 1541 onwards), as I have had my say elsewhere, 
But I devoted considerable care to the earlier portion, and besides 
being written from an entirely different standpoint from any in 
existence, it contains a lot of new matter.’’ Apparently the 
correctness of the views set forth in the earlier portion was one 
of the questions at issue, as well as the scale of the book. Revision 
of any kind was now a difficulty, since Dunlop had been obliged 
to sell his library in 1925. Moreover, his failing health made 
re-writing a laborious task. He died on 6 October 1930 at 
Lassnitzhéhe near Gratz, leaving his book still in manuscript. 
An appreciative notice of Dunlop’s historical work, with some 
pleasant personal recollections, appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian for 8 October, and an article by Professor Edmund 
Curtis, of Trinity College, Dublin, in the Irish Times for 15 October. 
“‘Qur greatest authority on Modern Irish history from the 
sixteenth century onwards,” Professor Curtis styled him; and 
in view of the soundness of his work, and the extent of ground 
it covered, this verdict was justified. But the fates are unkind 
to those who investigate Ireland’s past. ‘“‘ Mark what ills the 
scholar’s life assail,”” wrote Dr. Johnson two centuries ago. Irish 


nationalists blew up their own archives, and burnt the libraries 
of Mr. Richard Bagwell and Dr. Robert Murray, while Dunlop 
was obliged to sell his collection of books for subsistence, and 
could not find a publisher who would print his completed history 
of Ireland. 


C. H. Fiera. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Sm GzoraE Macponatp has kindly sent us the following note on 
the present state of affairs with regard to Hadrian’s Wall (cf. History, 


October, p. 236). 


The deputation which waited on the First Commissioner of Works at the open- 
ing of the parliamentary session was very favourably received. It is evident that 
Mr. Lansbury is genuinely interested. After making the actual position clear, 
perhaps as much by what he did not say as by what he did say, he sketched the 
main provisions of a Bill which had been drafted for the amendment of the 
Ancient Monuments Act. This Bill is now before Parliament, and it is safe to say 
that, had it been on the statute book a year and a half ago, the danger that still 
hangs over Hadrian’s Wall could never have arisen. The proposed measure 
has warm supporters in all three parties, so that it is permissible to hope that 
it may pass by general consent. That is the one chance; and every reader of 
History should see to it that his or her local Member realises the importance of 
maintaining a benevolent attitude. 


A summary of the Bill was printed in The Times of 11 December 
last, the day on which it passed its second reading in the House of 
Lords, on the motion of Lord Ponsonby, without a division. 

* + * ok * « & 


Our readers who are interested in the Wall will also have noted with 
pleasure the generous gift to trustees for the nation, by Mr. J. M. 


Clayton (the donor of Housesteads, a year ago), of the fine collection 
of Roman antiquities formed by his great-grand-uncle, John Clayton 
of Chesters (1792-1890), and housed in a museum built at Chesters by 
his grandfather, N. G. Clayton, in beautiful surroundings, close to the 
Wall. The estate now belongs to Captain A. M. Keith; but he is one 
of the trustees (the others including Sir George Macdonald and Mr. R. G. 
Collingwood), and, by his goodwill, the museum will continue there. 
The deed provides, however, that, should it ever become necessary to 
find another home for the collection, it shall remain in Northumberland. 
It was described and illustrated in T'he Times of 31 December; a leader 
upon it concluded : 

The gift should give encouragement to those who, looking to the future, desire 
to see the entire Wall, or what is left of it, preserved as strictly as foresight can 
devise. As a national monument the Wall is in a peculiar position; it has its 
friends, but it also lacks the friends which it would have if it were more accessible ; 
and yet to its inaccessibility its survival is due. Mr. Clayton has given a fine lead 


to local patriotism, and by so doing strengthens the case for national intervention 
where that patriotism is dormant or powerless. 


* * Sd * *” * * 


Dr. E. H. Pearce, Bishop of Worcester, who died suddenly on 
28 October, found time in the course of a strenuous ecclesiastical career 
for a good deal of research among the original sources for the history of 
the institutions with which his work brought him into contact. The 
results were published in his Annals of Christ’s Hospital (1901, second 
edition 1908); a history of The Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy 
(1904); Sion College (1913); three books based upon manuscript 
material among the muniments of the Abbey, William de Colchester 
(1915), The Monks of Westminster (1916), and Walter de Wenlok (1920) ; 
& life of one of his predecessors in the see of Worcester, Thomas de 
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Cobham, 1317-37 (1923); and a history of his palace, Ha 
Castle (1926). He should also be gratefully remembered by historians 
as the chief promoter of the “ Parochial Registers and Records 
Measure,”’ passed in 1929 (see History, xtv. 123). 

* * * * * * x 


Srr Cuares Frets contributes the following note on Mrs. R. B. 
Townshend, who died on 30 November. 


Mrs. Townshend deserves a niche amongst the female historians of our time, 
Her maiden name was Dorothea Baker; she belonged to a Gloucestershire family, 
Her husband was an Irishman, who after leaving Cambridge spent several 
in Colorado during the early days of its settlement. On returning to England he 
became for a time a schoolmaster at Bath College, and finally settled in Oxford, 
In 1892 he wrote, aided by his wife, a book entitled An Officer of the Long Parlia. 
ment. This was a life of his ancestor, Colonel Richard Townshend, who raised 
a regiment for the reconquest of Ireland, obtained by his services an estate in 
Munster, and founded a family there whose fortunes this volume relates, It 
supplies interesting illustrations of Irish history, both local and general. 

Mr. Townshend went on to write stories of adventure and reminiscences of 
his own American experiences. His wife had acquired a strong taste for historical 
researches. The moving incident was not her trade; she wrote instead three 
seventeenth-century biographies. She began in 1897 with the Life and Letters 
of Endymion Porter, a courtier who was the friend of poets and artists, and lost 
his lands in the cause of CharlesI. Hischarming letters to his wife were unearthed 
from the Domestic State Papers. In 1904 came the life of Richard Boyle, 
The Great Earl of Cork, as * was styled, who accumulated a huge estate, 
quarrelled violently with Strafford, and was the mainstay of the English gover. 
ment in Munster during the Irish Rebellion. This was based on the ten volumes 
of Lismore Papers edited by Dr. A. B. Grosart, but Mrs. Townshend industriously 
utilised all other accessible sources of information. Lastly, in 1924, she published 
the life of George Digby, second Earl of Bristol, the brilliant and unscrupulous 
adventurer, whom Clarendon denounced as the evil genius of Charles I and his 
son. These solid and conscientious biographies are contributions of value to the 
social as well as political historians of the Stuart times. For Mrs. Townshend 
did not confine herself to explaining the parts her personages played in = 
— but loved to exhibit them as husbands or fathers, and depict their family 
ife. 


x a * * * * * 

WE have also to commemorate Dr. H. R. Hall, Keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities at the British Museum since 1924, who wrote, 
besides many erudite works on the history and archzology of that area 
(including all the A®gean lands), a very interesting book on The 
Civilisation of Greece in the Bronze Age (1923; new edition 1928), and 
an Ancient History of the Near East (first published 1907) which has 
proved so generally useful that it is now in its seventh edition; Mr. 
Arthur Hassall, for over forty years (1884-1924) Student of Christ 
Church, and tutor in modern history there, a very successful teacher, 
author of many well-known text-books and editor of Stubbs’s unpub- 
lished lectures; Dr. W. H. Hutton, Dean of Winchester (formerly 
Bampton lecturer, 1903, and Reader in Indian History, 1913-20, at 
Oxford), editor of Stubbs’s Letters (1904), among whose numerous 
historical writings were a Life of Laud (1895) and the sixth volume 
(1903), d aling with the period 1625-1714, of Macmillan’s History of 
the English Church; and sa Lady Verney, one of the compilers 
of the famous Verney Memoirs (1892-9; third edition 1925), based upon 
the great collection of documents at Claydon House, some more of which 
she had recently published under the title of Verney Letters of the 
Eighteenth Century (1930).+ 


1 The Verney Papers, from the same collection, which are notes of proceedings 
in the Long Parliament, were edited by John Bruce for the Camden Society m 
1845. 
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Aut students of history will desire to offer their very grateful good 
wishes to Sir Frederic Kenyon on his retirement from the directorship 
of the British Museum at the end of 1930, and echo the many tributes 
evoked by that event to his great services, in promoting not only the 
advancement of learning but the dissemination of its results, during 
his long reign of twenty-one years; and they will be glad that, in the 
former respect, his energies will still have considerable scope, since he 
has accepted the secretaryship of the British Academy, left vacant 
by the death of Sir Israel Gollancz. Our readers will also be pleased 
at the appointment of Dr. G. F. Hill (who has been Keeper of Coins 
and Medals since 1913) to be the new Director and Principal Librarian : 
though their congratulations will be accompanied by hopes that his 
duties may not prove so onerous as to prevent him from continuing 
to work in his special fields, the history of Greece and of the art of the 
Renaissance, and finding time to write an occasional review for this 
journal. 
* * * * o* * 

Tue New Year honours list included a knighthood conferred 
upon Dr. C. R. Beazley, Professor of Medieval and Modern History in 
the University of Birmingham. Mr. Sidney Smith, an assistant 
keeper in that department who has been acting since 1928 as 
Director of the Bagdad museum, has succeeded Dr. H. R. Hall as 
Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities. Mr. H. A. R. Gibb, 
formerly Reader in Arabic history and literature in the University 
of London, has been appointed to the Chair of Arabic, in succession 
to the late Sir Thomas Arnold. Ford’s lecturer in English history 
at Oxford for 1931-2 is to be Mr. K. G. Feiling. Mr. W. O. Lester 
Smith, who had only recently been obliged by pressure of work to 
decline to stand for re-election to the Council of the Association, 
has become Director of Education for Manchester; he will no doubt 
be as firm a supporter of that energetic branch as he was of the larger 
branch in Essex, when Director of Education for that county. 


* * *” * * * * 


Mr. H. M. McKerounig, hon. treasurer of the Tout Memorial 
Publication fund (see History, July 1930, p. 124) writes that, after 
deducting the cost of printing and postage, a sum of nearly £700 has 
been obtained in response to the appeal for subscriptions. With the 
addition of over £320 from the proceeds of the volume of essays 
presented to Professor Tout in 1925, the total fund now amounts to 
over £1,017. Any of Professor Tout’s friends and students whose 
names are not yet among the subscribers should send their contribu- 
tions as soon as possible to Mr. McKechnie, University Press, 
Manchester, since the fund will shortly be closed. 


* * * * * * * 


_ Tue following notice, issued from the British Museum in November, 
will interest not only those among our readers who have special reason 
to be grateful to the late Mr. Gilson (see History, xrv. 230) but those 
who are interested in medieval economic or legal history. 


It has been suggested that many friends of the late Mr. J. P. Gilson, Keeper 
of the MSS., and many who profited by his unvarying kindness and ready response 
to appeals for assistance in any field of research, would be glad of an opportunity 
to pay a tribute to his memory by subscribing to a memorial volume. So wide 
were Mr. Gilson’s interests and so numerous his contacts with work in the most 
diverse fields that a volume of miscellaneous studies, if it did not neglect important 
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sides of his activity and exclude contributions by friends anxious to mark their 
appreciation, would be unwieldy in size and lacking in unity. It seems best, 
therefore, that the memorial volume should be one devoted to the publication of 
a single manuscript; and after considerable discussion his colleagues and some of 
his friends have selected for the purpose Additional MS. 41201, a legal form 

for the bailiff of a manor, written towards the end of the thirteenth century, It 
belongs to a class of document by no means common, is of comparatively early 
date, of manageable compass, and is likely to be of very considerable interest 
and value to all students of the intricate and important subject of the medieval 
manor. . . . For several years before Mr. Gilson’s death he had devoted much 
of the scanty leisure allowed by his multifarious activities to the study of manorial 
history, with a view apparently to a work on thesubject; but his notes had not yet 
reached a form in which they can be utilised by an editor, and the undertaki 
must remain a project only. It is therefore peculiarly appropriate that his 
memory should be commemorated by the publication of Add. MS. 41201. 

The proposal] is to publish the complete text of the formulary, which was in 
roll form, though now Soe as a book, with an introduction, commentary, and 
partial facsimile; and it is hoped to include a brief memoir and portrait of Mr. 
Gilson. The subscription price has been fixed at one guinea. Mr. 8. C. Ratcliff, 
of the Public Record Office, has called the attention of the organisers to a similar 
roll of about the same date, or slightly later, in the Record Office, and has suggested 
that it might be desirable to include at least a portion of this; but the extent 
to which use can be made of it must depend on the response to the present circular, 

Cheques and promises should be sent to Mr. E. G. Millar, F.S.A., Department 
of MSS., British Museum, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * *” * * 


WE are glad to note the formation of a Norfolk Record Society. 
The authors of the circular announcing this refer to the large quantity 
of unpublished historical material in that area (one of the most thickly 
populated and prosperous parts of England in the Middle Ages), 
including the records belonging to the county itself, to the city of 
Norwich and the boroughs of Great Yarmouth, King’s Lynn, and 
Thetford, to the Bishop of Norwich and the Dean and Chapter of the 
cathedral, as well as many in private hands, e.g. numerous manorial 
records. The circular suggests that among these various documents, 
obviously important for English history, some may prove to be of wider 
interest, since “ through its trade the county had a direct connection 
with the Low Countries, and through the Puritan movement it was 
actively concerned in the colonisation of America.” 

The objects of the society are not only to publish and make 
accessible any documents relating to the County of Norfolk and the 
City and County of Norwich, but to promote the preservation of such 
documents. It proposes to include in its first volume the “ History of 
St. Benet’s Abbey ” by Anthony Norris, some Muster Rolls for the 
hundred of North Greenhoe (c. 1523), and a calendar of the deeds, etc., 
relating to Holt hundred among the Frere MSS. The annual sub- 
scription is £1 1s., the life composition £15. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the hon. secretary and editor, Mr. H. L. Bradfer- 
Lawrence, F.S.A., The Priory, North Wootton, Norfolk. 


*” * * * * *” * 


In connection with the commemoration at Rouen of the quin- 
centenary of the execution of St. Joan, there is to be from 23 to 31 
May “un Congrés, historique, littéraire et artistique. .. . Organisé 
sous le patronage de Membres de |’Institut de France, de 1’Université 

. et des Sociétés savantes de Normandie, il sera consacré essenti- 
ellement & Jeanne d’Arc,—sa personne et son épopée,—et & la 
Normandie du xv° siécle.” Historians of every country are invited to 
take part in this congress, and communicate the results of their 
researches on the subjects within its scope. Summaries of the papers 
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proposed must be sent in by 1 April. The president of the organising 
committee is M. Georges de Beaurepaire, directeur des Cours de Droit 
3 Rouen; the vice-president M. Paul Lecacheux, archivist of the 
department, Seine-Inférieure; and the general secretary M. Henri 
Labrosse, archiviste-paléographe, chief librarian of Rouen. Further 
information may be obtained on application to Monsieur le Président 
du Comité du V° Centenaire de Jeanne d’Arc, Congrés historique, Hotel 
de Ville de Rouen. 
* : . * * . * 


Mr. H. W. Dioxrnson, secretary of the Newcomen Society and 
until recently Keeper in the Engineering division of the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, sends us the following note about the 
Second International Congress of the History of Science and 
Technology, which is to be held at that museum from 29 June to 
3 July, 1931. 

The Congress owes its inception to the Comité International d’Histoire des 
Sciences, founded at Oslo on 17 August 1928. This body meets annually in Paris, 
and organises every three years a Congress of which the aim is to provide oppor- 
tunity for intercourse and exchange of thought between all who are interested 
in the various departments of that branch of history. 

In the forthcoming Congress, the history of Technology is to to be included for 
the first time. The organising committee has been fortunate in enlisting the 
co-operation of not only the parent body, the Comité International des Sciences 
Historiques, but of two other international Societies, the History of Science 
Society, New York, and the Newcomen Society for the Study of the History of 
ans and Technology, London. The programme is being so arranged that 
while the mornings will be devoted to scientific communications, at other times 
visits will be = to scientific institutions and to places of historic interest ; 
there will also be social gatherings. The President of the Congress is Dr. Charles 
Singer; Sir William Bragg, F.R.S., is the Hon. Treasurer, and there is a Com- 
mittee of distinguished scientists and historians. Inquiries will gladly be 


answered by the Hon. Secretary; they should be addressed to him at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, 8.W.7. 


* * * * ” * * 


Unpzr the auspices of the University of London, the third! 
Anglo-American Historical Conference will be held at the Institute of 
Historical Research on 13-18 July next. Formal invitations to 
nominate representatives have been sent by the Vice-Chancellor to 
many universities, university colleges and other institutions; all his- 
torians and university teachers of history will be welcome. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, 

let Street, W.C.1. 

* * * * * * * 


Last summer a circular entitled ‘‘ The Case for Experiment in the 
setting of History Papers in the First Schools Examination ” was 
issued to all members of the Association. It stated that, since history 
papers of the present type not only fail to satisfy many teachers but 
appear to have a cramping effect on their teaching, the Examinations 
Committee thought the time ripe for experiments to discover whether 
other types might not be more suitable ; and it included descriptions of 
three experiments which, that Committee suggested, might be tried 
in selected schools. All three had already been mooted in History.? 

The first is, in brief, that the examination might be taken at fifteen, 

* For the first and second of these conferences see History, vt. 195 (Oct. 1921), 
XI. 223 (Oct. 1926). 

* See two papers in Vol. xmm, 1928: ‘* The First School Examination,” by 
C. H. K. Marten (April), summarising a discussion on that subject (especially 
Pp. 27-9), and “‘ A New Type of Question,” by F. C. Happold (July). 
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and be followed by an approved course for a year, at the end of which 
the certificate would be granted ; the second that the use of a skeleton 
chronology, or, possibly, other books, might be allowed in the examing. 
tion room ; the third, that Part IT of the paper should consist of selected 
historical material, on which should be based questions designed to 
test the pupil’s ability to handle it. 

By arrangement with the Board of Education this circular was 
discussed at the Vacation Course in History which was conducted } 
the Board in August last for teachers in Secondary Schools. The 
Course was attended by 61 teachers (31 men, 30 women), and the 
views of those teachers, who came from schools in different parts of 
England and Wales, were summarised as follows by the organiser of the 
Course. 


The members of the Course were of opinion that the present examination tests 
are in principle not unsatisfactory, and that while there would be no harm in 
experimenting there is no real need for experiment. With regard to the three 
experiments suggested in the circular, Experiment I found no support. The 
members of the Course considered that any such experiment would be full of 
danger. It was felt that if history tests were taken twelve months earlier than 
at present it would be difficult to avoid applying the same principle in other 
subjects, and that, in effect, would restore an external examination of junior 
standard. This the members of the Course would deplore. 

Experiment III was favoured by very few. It was felt that questions of the 
type of those in Part I would not be an adequate test of the work covered in 
preparing for the examination, and that questions like those in Part II are of a 
general intelligence type rather than, strictly speaking, a history test. 

Experiment LI, the ngpeaies that candidates should be allowed the use of an 
approved chronology, considerable though not unanimous support. To the 
further suggestion, that candidates should be allowed the use of text-books in the 
examination, there was general objection on the ground that such a practice would 
be contrary to the true purpose of an examination, which is to test what a candidate 
knows, not what he can find out. 

It was agreed that there is dissatisfaction with some of the questions set in 
history examinations. In the opinion of the members of the Course the two great 
difficulties are that examiners seem to be afraid to ask easy questions, and afraid 
to ask questions that have been asked before. By easy questions was meant 
questions of a straightforward text-book character and not merely questions of 
the dates and places and Short Notes variety. It was felt that whatever dis- 
content existed at present would be largely met if every paper contained, in one 
section, a number of easy straightforward questions, and in another section 
questions dealing with special aspects of the subject, and questions that would 
test a candidate’s power of making historical comparison and contrast. Candi- 
dates should be required to answer qprtiens from both parts of the paper, but 
the rubric should be such that it would be possible to pass by giving good answers 
to the questions chosen from the easy section of the paper. 


Unfortunately this communication, forwarded to History by 
Miss Madeley, Secretary of the Examinations Committee of the Associa- 
tion, after the Chairman of that committee (Mr. Marten) had obtained the 
consent of the Board to its publication, arrived too late for us to invite 
comments upon the opinions it expresses from the chief advocates of 
the three “‘ Experiments,”"—Dr. J. A. Williamson, Miss Madeley, and 
Mr. ¥. C. Happold, respectively. We should be very glad to receive 
not only their views upon the matter, but those of some of our other 
readers who are experienced in teaching or examining pupils of the age 
in question. 

* * * * * * * 

Txe following publications have recently been distributed to 
members of the Association, in addition to the new Annual Report for 
the year, July 1929 - June 1930 :— 
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Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, xix: publications of 1929. Edited 
by Professor J.H. Baxter. 68 pp., including index. 

Leaflet No. 81: A Village History Exhibition. By the late Guy Ewing. 

Both may be obtained by non-members from the publishers, Messrs. 
Bell; price 1s. 6d. and 1s. respectively. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Tur WEALDEN Iron INDUSTRY 


Miss Marcaret Ricuarps, Ph.D., writes :— 

I was greatly interested in the Historical Association leaflet No. 81, 
A Village History Exhibition, by the late Guy Ewing, and I should like 
to offer some comment on his remarks about the Wealden iron industry. 
He says that it was “‘a ‘foreign’ undertaking ” and that “ the iron 
masters were not of the soil.” Some readers may have been misled 
by this, as I was at first, and, taking the word “ foreigner” in its 
modern sense, may have pictured the Weald invaded by foreign 
workmen from abroad. This, though to a certain extent true, was 
not his meaning here: he was using “foreigner” in its old sense to 
mean anyone not actually resident in his village—Cowden, Kent. 

In Cowden there were two furnaces, the upper and the lower. 
(Sussex Archeological Collections, xx, 91 et seg.) In 1574 Elizabeth 
had an inquiry made into the number of iron masters casting guns, and 
it then appeared that one of them was owned by Michael Weston of 
Lye, a “foreigner” within Mr. Ewing’s meaning. But the other 
belonged to one Quintine, whose name has a French ring toit. (P.R.O., 
State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, xcv, No. 21.) The Cowden 
furnaces seem to have been among the more prosperous of the Wealden 
iron-works, for they were still “‘ blowing ” at the end of the seventeenth 
century (Sussex Arch. Coll., xxxt1, 22). In 1687 Leonard Gale of 
Sevenoaks, himself a noted iron master with works in St. Leonard’s 
Forest and at Tensley Green, feeling age come upon him, sat down and, 
in the fashion of the day, wrote a little tract of autobiography, advice 
and admonition for his sons. Among other things, he urged them to 
try to get hold of one of the Cowden furnaces, which turned out such 
good pig-iron that his ‘‘ men would work no other sows but Cowden.” 
(Ibid : x1, 45 et seq.) 

The extent to which foreigners, in the modern sense, penetrated the 
Wealden iron industry is doubtful. Most of the iron masters were 
English born and bred; their names—the Barhams of Mayfield, the 
Fullers of Heathfield, the Sidneys, the Sackvilles, the Pelhams—bear 
witness to this. The workmen, on the other hand, were sometimes 
foreigners brought over to teach the native workman some mystery of 
their craft: ¢.g., Henry VIII sent his own gunfounder, Pierre Baude, 
to help Ralph Hogge of Buxted to cast the first cannon; and in 1567 

Sidneys caused much jealousy among the men of Sussex by em- 

ying Germans in the making of steel. (Acts of the Privy Council, 

S., vu, 333.) 


Some Works on Miirary History. 
Caprars B. H. Lippert Harr writes :— 
I se that three of my books, collections of military historical 
papers written between 1923 and 1929, are reviewed by Mr. F. R. 
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Radice in the October number of History. May I be permitted to 
reply, not to his somewhat sweeping repudiation of their historica] 
value, but to the few actual points with which he supports his criticism } 

Before I reached the review of my own books, my faith in the 
reviewer's judgment was shaken by his eulogy of a recent book on 
Grant’s generalship in the American Civil war, a book which is open 
to strong criticism of its historical accuracy, and has received it from 
American students of that war. Mr. Radice, however, says that the 
author provides ‘a full bibliography which enables us to check his 
facts and his arguments.”’ This “ full bibliography ” actually consists 
of a simple list, entirely unclassified, of fifty books or periodicals, The 
relevant number is less, because such works as Henry Ford’s My Life 
and Work and Napoleon’s correspondence are included. More than 
half the list is made up of modern commentaries on the period, yet there 
is scarcely one by an authoritative American historian, among the 
important omissions being the works of McMaster, Morison, Rhodes, 
Channing, Oberholtzer and Upton. Again, no use has been made of 
the evidence obtainable from the memoirs of Union and Confederate 
commanders such as Hood, Joseph E. Johnston, Gordon, Cox, Dodge, 
Howard, Wilson, Schofield; or of men like Dana and Porter, who were 
at Grant’s headquarters. The author criticises the campaign in 
Virginia without any indication that he has studied Pennypacker’s 
Life of Meade ; the campaign in Georgia, without having read Sherman’s 
Letters; and his use of the Official Records appears to have been 
intermittent rather than comprehensive. 

It was thus with some doubt of your reviewer’s thoroughness that 
I came to his comments on my own books. Of the first, Great Captains 
Unveiled, I read: ‘ It is probably the best of the three, but there are 
serious omissions, as, for instance, the failure to point out the importance 
attributed by Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein to the command of 
the Baltic Sea.” Surprised, I looked up my chapter on Gustavus, and 
there read “‘ Above all, he appreciated the danger to Sweden of an 
Imperial hold on the Baltic ’’—followed by some account of his meas- 
ures to parry it, followed again by a quotation from one of Gustavus’s 
letters to Oxenstierna on the subject. I then turned to my essay on 
Wallenstein and there found: “ The wide genius of the man is well 
shown by his appreciation of the value of sea-power and the efforts . . . 
he makes to establish a fleet in time to gain command of the Baltic.” 
This again is followed by a long quotation from Wallenstein’s own 
correspondence. 

I passed on, wonderingly, to discover what mistakes Mr. Radice 
might claim to find in my next book, Reputations, which deals with the 
last war. I read “ he appears to accept as final a version of the Marne 
derived from uncorrected notes left by Galliéni, the defects of which 
version other authorities have pointed out.” My essay on Galliéni 
was written as a foretaste of the chapter on the Marne which appears in 
my recently published book, The Real War, 1914-1918. If Mr. Radice 
cares to look at this he will find that my version was the outcome of 4 
study of twenty-eight French, German and British primary sources, 
as well as the official records. I am aware that two other “ authorities” 
have sought to point out the defects in Galliéni’s Memoirs. But I 
have recently shown elsewhere that the second “ authority” had 
merely paraphrased the first, and that the first had vitally misquoted 
Galliéni—declaring that Galliéni had said nothing about his telephone 
discussion with Joffre, whereas, in fact, Galliéni gives an account of it. 
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I may add that my view of the Marne agrees with that of General Sir 
J. E. Edmonds, editor of the official History of the War, the historian 
who, by virtue of his position, has had the widest access to the records. 

Another of Mr. Radice’s instances of my fallibility is based on the 
Passchendaele offensive. He says that ‘‘ as the German positions were 
mostly on the higher ground it is not easy to see how they could have 
become waterlogged through the destruction of a drainage system ”’ 
by bombardment, and prefers the superficial explanation that the 
rain was responsible. hat he terms my “ insinuations ” were based 
on the report and warning made by Tank Corps Headquarters to 
General Headquarters after consultation with the Belgian Department 
of Ponts et Chaussées. I have since learnt that the Meteorological 
Adviser at General Headquarters gave independently a similar warning 
against the undertaking. The combined judgment of these experts is 

rhaps worthy of belief. Has Mr. Radice never seen a waterlogged 
held on @ slope, even on a steep slope? But the slopes beyond Ypres 
were neither steep nor continuous. His remark conjures up a picture 
of the Germans ensconced on a mountain ridge, instead of on the 
hardly perceptible undulations of Flanders ! 

I cannot reply to Mr. Radice’s correction of facts in my third book, 
because he is content to remark magisterially, “Some of his statements 
are incorrect,”—without indicating them. He is kind enough to say, 
however, that my account there of 1914-1918 “ corrects many of the 
statements made in Reputations.” Until now I was not aware of 
having done so. 


Mr. RaDIcE wishes to state that he inadvertently used the word 
“bibliography ”’ when the correct expression would have been “ list of 
works referred to,” and he gratefully acknowledges Captain Liddell 
Hart’s correction. He was of course aware that the number of works 
on the subject is far greater than that contained in the list prefixed 
to Col. Fuller’s book. 












HISTORICAL REVISION 


LVI.—TuHEe AGREEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE, 1647-49 1 


Ir is well known that several of the proposals and experiments jn 
government made during the Puritan Revolution involved a writtep 
constitution. Among these were certain constitutional schemes, each 
called The Agreement of the People, two of which are mentioned in mogt 
of the standard histories and text-books dealing with the period, but 
usually with an account that tends to an undue simplification of the 
facts. It is pointed out that a constitutional proposal so called was 
drawn up by the Levellers in Cromwell’s army in October 1647, and was 
discussed in the council of the army at Putney. The radical views it 
contained were resisted by Cromwell and Ireton, and after exhaustive 
debates a fresh scheme was adopted, which was to be offered to 
Parliament for approval. So far so good. But since a constitutional 
scheme called T'he Agreement of the People was presented to Parliament 
by the council of the army in January 1649, one might infer that it was 
this revised Agreement just mentioned—especially as Gardiner = 
only two Agreements in his Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution (nos. 74, 81), the original form as drawn up by the Levellers 
in October 1647, and the Agreement presented to Parliament more than 
a year later, with the comment in his Introduction (p. xlix) that 


1 BrsriocRaPaicaL Note.—The text of all the Agreements as originally printed 
will be found among the Thomason Tracts at the British Museum. Thei full 
titles are as follows :— 

I. [Pressmark E. 412 (21).] (Gardiner, Const. Docs., no. 74). An Agreement 
of the People for a firme Peace. As it was proposed by the Agents of the five Regi- 
ments of Horse and since by approbation of the Army offered to the joynt concurrence 
of the Free Commons of England. (28 October 1647.) 

II. Not published at the time, but its clauses will be found in Clarke Papers, 1. 
363-7, 407-9. (30 Oct.-2 Nov. 1647.) 

IIL. [E. 477 (18).] Severall Proposals for Peace and Freedom, by an Agreement 
of the People, offered unto Commissary-General Ireton for the concurrence of the Army 
by the approbation of many worthy persons of the Common Councel and others of the 
City of London. To be Agreed unto and subscribed by all the Inhabitants of England 
and Wales. (11 December 1648.) «+ 

IV. [E. 476 (26).] Foundations of Freedom ; or, an Agreement of the People 
proposed as a rule for future Government. Drawn up by several well-affected 
persons and tendered to consideration of the General Councel of the Army. (16 
December 1648.) 

This Agreement is reprinted in Rushworth, Historical Collections, vit. 1358-61, 
but with the omission of the list of constituencies, the clause providing for the 
subdivision of multi-member constituencies, and the appended “ particulars.” 

V. [E. 539 (2).] (Gardiner, Const. Docs., no. 81). Petition from Lord Faw. 
fax and the General Councel of the Army to the Commons in Parliament, concerning 
the Draught of an Agreement of the People for a secure Peace, Together with the said 
Agreement presented, (20 January 1648-9.) 

On 23 July 1649 this Agreement was reprinted [B.M. 669. f. 14 (59)), under the 
title of An Agreement of the People of England, and the places therewith incorporated, 
for a secure and present peace, wpon grounds of common right, nn and safety. 

VI. [E. 571 (10).] An Agreement of the Free People of England. Tendered asa 

-offering to thie distressed nation. By Lieutenani-Colonel John Lilburne, 

ter William Walwyn, Master Thomas Prince and Master Richard Overton, 
prisoners in the Tower of London. (1 May 1649.) 

There is a summary of this Agreement in Whitelocke, Memorials, p. 399. 
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“on January 15, 1649, . . . the Council of the Army set forth a 
document known as the Agreement of the People, a very much modi- 
fed edition of the Agreement of the People offered by the Levellers 
in October 1647 *’.? 

Such an inference, however, would be incorrect, for the Agreement 
presented to Parliament in January 1649 was not the form adopted 
after the debates in the autumn of 1647, but a widely different scheme, 
the outcome of further debates in the council of the army upon a new 
Agreement, in drafting which Lilburne had played a prominent part, 
put forward in the autumn of 1648. Besides these, moreover, there 
were other proposals with this same name drawn up by various sections 
of thought at different times; and all must be taken into consideration 
before we can fully grasp the constitutional views of the various types 
of thinkers who were all claiming to have a say in the settlement of 
the future government of the country. Most of these Agreements, and 
the circumstances in which they arose, are described in the course of 
Gardiner’s full History of the Great Civil War and History of the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate ; they are also alluded to in Firth’s Introductions 
to the first two volumes of the Clarke Papers,* and (less fully) in 
Gooch’s English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century.2 But as 
the more widely-read books, mentioning only two agreements, are apt 
to be somewhat misleading, it may be worth while to state briefly the 

igins of the different documents called by this name (there were six 
altogether), and to indicate their import. 

I. The first Agreement was drawn up in 1647 by the new “ Agents of 
the five regiments of horse”, and embodied views already expressed 
by them in the manifesto called The Case of the Army Truly Stated. 
Holding that the people of England had certain natural rights above 
Parliament, which were to be safeguarded by a written constitution, 
they wanted the Agreement to be submitted direct to the people for 
approval.‘ As the text is readily accessible in Gardiner’s Constitutional 
Documents (no. 74), it need not be analysed in any detail here. Briefly, 
it demanded the dissolution of the existing (Long) Parliament, a 
franchise “‘ more indifferently proportioned according to the number of 
the inhabitants”, and biennial parliaments. It then laid down five 
“matters reserved’, over which Parliament was to have no power; 
the most important were freedom in matters of religion, no “ im- 
presting and constraining ”’ for service in war, no questioning “ for 
anything said or done in reference to the late public differences’, and 
— of all before the law. These were declared to be “ our native 
rig ts’’. 

On 28 October 1647 this document was laid before the general 
council of the army assembled at Putney, and a debate arose, especially 
over the first clause, which the Levellers admitted was a demand for 


_ | Substantially this account, with varying amounts of detail, will be found 
insuch books as 1'he Cambridge Modern History, tv. 345; F.C. Montague, Political 
History of England, 1603-1660, pp. 333-4; C. H. Firth, Oliver Cromwell, pp. 
177-83, 236-7, G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts, p. 284, while dealing 
with the debates at Putney, does not mention any of the Agreements by name. 
a Camden Soc., nos. 49, 54 (1891, 1894). See especially vol. 1. pp. xlviii seqq., 

. II, : 

* Ed. by H. J. i: pp. 130-2, 166-72. John Morley, Oliver Cromwell, 
pp 238-9, refers to three of the six Agreements, but does not indicate their rela- 

p. There are fuller accounts in Ranke’s History ofEngland, 11. 500 seqq., 

Ml. 3 segq., and in David Masson’s Life of Milton, 111. 571 seqq., IV. 7 seqq., but both 
are somewhat lacking in clarity. 

* Cf. 8. R. Gardiner, Great Civil War, m1. 378-83, 
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manhood suffrage. In the course of the debate it became clear that 
Cromwell and Ireton were not prepared to accept the Levellers’ views, 
and no decision was arrived at. Cromwell, however, proposed that 
a committee should be appointed to pursue the discussion further 
and draft an agreed scheme. : 

II. This committee met on 30 October and again on 2 November, and 
drew up a number of articles, which, though they were never actually 
published as such, may be regarded as the second Agreement. These 
articles were a compromise between the first Agreement and The Heads 
of the Proposals,* a document which was mainly the work of Ireton, 
and had been the army’s programme in the preceding August. The first 
two, demanding (1) the dissolution of the existing Parliament and 
(2) biennial parliaments, correspond fairly closely with clauses ii and iij 
of the first Agreement. The next two, however, which refer to the 
king and the Council of State, together with a later clause recognising 
the House of Lords, are drawn with some modifications from The 
Heads of the Proposals, and mark an important divergence from the 
first Agreement, in which neither king nor Lords nor Council of State 
are mentioned at all. Clause 5, which deals with the franchise, is 
modelled partly on the corresponding clause in T'he Heads of the Proposals 
(which provides that constituencies should be “‘ proportionable to the 
rates they bear in the common charges and burdens of the kingdom ”), 
but it also makes a concession to the Levellers, for it demands the 
franchise for “‘ all freeborn Englishmen or persons made free denizens of 
England, who have served the Parliament in the late war . . . or have 
voluntarily assisted the Parliament in the said war with money, ... 
arms”, etc. Further clauses defining the powers of Parliament are 
based partly on The Heads of the Proposals and partly on the first 
Agreement, while finally (as in the first Agreement) there is a statement 
of the “ fundamental rights ” that were to be reserved from the inter- 
ference of Parliament. 

This document, while a considerable advance on The Heads of the 
Proposals, probably marks the utmost extent to which Cromwell and 
Ireton were prepared to yield to the demands of the Levellers. More- 
over, while the Levellers had wanted their Agreement to be submitted 
to the people generally for acceptance (as its name implied), this 
second Agreement was to be presented to Parliament for approval. 
The scheme, however, was not proceeded with, and it was never printed 
and published as all the others were. It did not satisfy the radicals, 
and when the Second Civil War broke out, discussion had to be 
suspended. 


About a year later, the Levellers, and particularly their leader 
Lilburne, began to revive the idea of an Agreement of the People. 
After some negotiations, Lilburne proposed that a committee of 
sixteen should be appointed, four each from the Levellers, the army, 
the civilian Independents, and the Independent members of Parliament, 
to draw up a fresh Agreement. This plan was mr and early in 


December 1648 Lilburne had collected thirteen of the members of his 
committee (only one M.P. attended, He Marten). After some 
discussion Lilburne and the three other Levellers retired with Marten, 
and prepared a draft Agreement, which they later submitted to the 


1 Clarke Papers, 1. 226-363, 
® Gardiner, Const, Docs., no. 71. 
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remainder of the committee, and, though Ireton opposed it, it was 
ad in an amended form by a majority. 

OT But meanwhile other parties, adopting the idea of an “ Agree- 
ment”, were coming forward with alternative schemes of government, 
and on 11 December 1648 certain Common Councilmen and other 
citizens of London laid before Ireton what may be reckoned the third 
in our series of Agreements. 

This, which was to be called A Great Agreement of the People of 
England and Wales, stands on rather a different footing from the 
others, all of which owed their ultimate origin to the Levellers. One 
must remember that large numbers of pamphlets and petitions, express- 
ing the views of this or that section of the people, were being showered 

Parliament and the leaders of the army at this time; although 
this one borrowed its title and some of its principles from the Levellers, 
its general tendency is more moderate. 

The preamble accuses the king of violating his “‘ oath and covenant, 
made unto the people at his coronation’’, and declares that “‘ it is the 
due right and privilege of the folk or people of this nation to make and 
choose our and their laws by an equal Representative in Parliament ’’. 
Accordingly it was proposed that this Agreement should be presented 
to Parliament for approval, and be sent round the country and sub- 
scribed by all freeborn persons over sixteen; any who refused their 
subscription were to be “ excluded and debarred the protection of the 
law of the land.” ? 

The first clause blames the king for all the bloodshed and expense 
of the war. The second clause does not even suggest his deposition, 
but is content with the proviso that if a king should subsequently 
“challenge to himself a negative voice to the determinations of the 
Representative in Parliament”, or should refuse his assent to bills 

by the Commons “ after consultation had with the Lords’’, he 
might “be deposed by the same Parliament”. Any subjects who 
assisted him were to be treated as guilty of high treason, as also were 
those who approved or allowed of “‘ anything which the king or any 
person by or under him have done in this late miserable and destructive 
war”. But provided the king assented to this Agreement, he might be 
proclaimed and crowned king again, and any who endeavou “ by 
opprobrious speeches ” to disgrace any person for assisting him were 
to be “bound to the good behaviour, with great surety for the 
same’, 

A demand for equality of all before the law may have been derived 
from the Levellers’ prograrame, as also may demands for constituencies 
“more indifferently proportioned”, biennial parliaments, each to sit 
five months, and the dissolution of the existing Parliament at an early 

. Clauses securing liberty of conscience (even for Roman Catholics, 
be it noted), and providing against compulsory military service, also 
probably had the same origin. Several clauses demanding, for instance, 
the abolition of excise, the buying in of tithes and the imposition of 
equal taxes in all parishes, and the abolition of “ inslaving tenures 
-. » by villeinage, homage ”’, etc., may be compared with the additional 
clauses included by Lilburne in his final Agreement.2 A new sugges- 


* Of. Gardiner, Great Civil War, tv. 261-8, and the excerpt from Lilburne’s 
Legal Fundamental Liberties, printed in Appendix B of Clarke Papers, vol. 0, 
where the whole story is told in detail. 

* The people, in fact, were to be “ forced to be free ” ! 

* See below, p. 341 (of. p. 339). 

No. 60.—voL. xv. 
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tion ' was that the franchise should be extended to forty-shilling copy. 
holders as well as freeholders, and to all other persons i 
personal estate worth £50. Other clauses deal with the ecunal of 
State, demand the honouring of all public debts, and the strict super. 
vision of public treasurers and receivers. The rest of the document 
makes a number of general demands, interesting among which are g 
thorough revision of the laws and improvement of legal procedure; 
“ that the Irish may not still be proceeded against as to execute cruelty 
for cruelty ”’ ; and the reclamation of ‘‘ marish lands, fens and common 
pastures”, part of which, together with the proceeds of selling Dean 
and Chapter lands, should be used for paying off arrears of soldiers’ 
wages and other public debts. 

IV. Meanwhile Lilburne, who expected that the draft Agreement 
prepared by his committee, which was actually ready on 10 December, 
would be at once offered to the people for acceptance, had found to his 
disgust that, instead, it was to be submitted to the council of officers 
for discussion. It was probably for this reason that, a few days later, 
he had it printed and published, in order, as Gardiner says, that “ the 
people might know what constitutional blessings he had striven to 
obtain for it ’’.* 

This fourth Agreement, the work of Lilburne’s committee, opens 
with the same preamble as the original Agreement of 1647, and then 
demands the dissolution of the existing Parliament by the end of 
April 1649. Similarly it states that the people, now “ very unequally 
distributed” in the constituencies, should be “ more indifferently 
proportioned”. The membership of the “ Representative ”’ (or single- 
chamber Parliament) is fixed at 300, and there follows a list of revised 
constituencies, with the number of members to be returned by each. 
A notable feature of this is the drastic elimination of small boroughs. 
Subsequent clauses provide that constituencies with more than three 
members each should be subdivided into electoral districts returni 
two or at most three members each, and that 150 members shoul 
form a quorum of the House. Elections were, again, to be held 
biennially, and the franchise was to be exercised (with the exceptions 
mentioned below) by “ natives or denizens of England . . . such as 
are assessed ordinarily towards the relief of the poor’, who (except 
for the universities) were twenty-one or over, and were ‘‘ housekeepers, 
dwelling within the division for which the election is”. Persons 
receiving alms were to be excluded, as were those who were “ servants 
to, or receiving wages from any particular person”. Moreover, in 
order to qualify for the franchise, it was necessary to have ‘‘ subscribed 
this agreement ’’; those who refused to subscribe, but subscribed 
later, were not to have a vote at the next election ‘ unless their 
subscriptions were six months before the same”. Persons who had 
fought on the king’s side were to be excluded from voting for seven 
years, and (together with others who had acted in certain ways against 
the Parliament) from becoming members for fourteen years; and 
penalties were specified for any who tried to evade these restrictions. 

Clause 7 declares the extent of the powers of Parliament, and 
names the “ reservations ’’ that were a regular feature of the Levellers 


1 But one already voiced in the council of the army; cf. Clarke Papers, 1. 
312 segg., 328. ‘ 

* Gardiner, Great Civil War, tv. 276. Cf. ibid., note 3, for reasons for supposing 
that it was published on Dec, 15, although the prefatory letter in the copy in the 
Thomason collection is dated Dec. 10, 
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litical theory. The list has now grown to eight, including (besides 
those previously mentioned) provisions against members of Parliament 
serving as receiver or treasurer or holding other public office, against 
judgment being given “upon any man’s person or estate, where no 
law hath before provided ”, and lastly a statement that no Repre- 
sentative might “in any wise render up, or give, or take away, any 
of the foundations of common right, liberty and safety contained in 
this Agreement, nor level men’s estates, destroy property, or make all 
things common ”’. 
urther clauses deal with the appointment and powers of a Council 
of State, declare that public debts must be honoured, and, finally, 
threaten with death “ without mercy ” any who by force of arms should 
resist the orders of the next Parliament, unless it should clearly tend 
to counteract the provisions of the Agreement. ‘‘ These things”, we 
read in conclusion, “‘ we declare to be essential to our just freedoms, and 
toa thorough composure of our long and woful distractions, and there- 
fore we are agreed and resolved to maintain these certain rules of 
government ”’, etc. 

Of special interest are eleven “ particulars ”’ printed at the end of 
the document, which, Lilburne states, “‘ were offered to be inserted in 
the Agreement, but adjudged fit, as the most eminent grievances to be 
redressed by the next Representative”. We may suppose that the 
Levellers wanted to include them in the Agreement, but that the rest 
of the committee rejected them. In effect they are additional reserva- 
tions from the power of Parliament, and provide against the punish- 
ment of accused persons for refusing to answer questions against 
themselves; the undue prolongation of, or the use of any but the 
— language in, legal proceedings; the passing of laws to hinder 

e; the continuation of excise (money to be raised instead by direct 
taxes in proportion to estates); imprisonment for debt, or the 
exemption of any man’s estate from liability in case of debt; capital 
punishment except for murder ; refusal of witnesses to accused persons ; 
the maintenance of tithes; the conviction of persons except by twelve 
sworn men of the neighbourhood ; interest on loans above 6 per cent. 
per annum; and disqualification from office on account of religious 
opinions or practices. 

Lilburne in addition begs the next Parliament to establish courts 
in every hundred, consisting of twelve local men chosen by fhe free- 
holders, with ‘“‘ express rules in plain English ” to guide them, “ for 
the ridding of this Kingdom of those Vermine and Caterpillars, the 
Lawyers, the chief bane of this poor Nation”; to establish county 
records to register bills, bonds, conveyances, etc., in order to prevent 
fraud; to provide for the popular election of mayors, sheriffs, justices 
of the peace, and other officers; and to abolish base and servile feudal 
tenures. 

V. This Agreement, as has been said, was debated in the council of 
the army, and, after discussions which lasted several weeks, by 
15 January 1649 the council had produced an amended Agreement, 
which was presented to Parliament on 20 January, with a petition 
that it might be taken into consideration. But attention was then 
concentrated on the trial of the king, and (as Cromwell had anticipated) 
the Agreement was virtually shelved. 

This is the second Agreement printed in Gardiner’s Constitutional 


* Clarke Papers, 11. pp. 73-136, 139-40, 147-50, 155-6, 170-86; of. the Intro- 
» Pp. xvii—xxii. 
z2 
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Documents (no. 81), and it will be sufficient to point out where it differs 
from Agreement IV. The opening is the same; but the “ ; 
sentative ” is increased from 300 to 400, and the list of constituencies 
which follows provides for the extra 100 members largely by readmitti 
to separate representation certain boroughs merged in the counties } 
Agreement IV, and by giving two members instead of one to others! 
The rating franchise proposed by Lilburne’s committee is retained, 
with the same disqualifications, except that nothing is said about the 
necessity for “‘ subscribing ” the Agreement; so also are the clauses 
dealing with the subdivision of multi-member constituencies (though 
the machinery for effecting this is more fully and precisely specified), 
and the functions of the Council of State. 

One of the most important modifications occurs in the clause 
defining the powers of Parliament and the matters reserved from its 
interference. As a result of the discussions in the council of the army 
a distinction was made between “ natural and civil things ” and “ things 
spiritual and evangelical’’. The reservations, now six in number, were 
all of the former category, and some were modified, e.g. that concerning 
compulsory service, which was now to apply only to “ foreign war”, 
and allowed of “‘ the forming, training, and exercising of the people ina 
military way, to be in readiness for resisting of foreign invasions, 
suppressing of sudden insurrections, or for assisting in execution 
of the laws’’, provided none were compelled, if he found a substitute, 
to serve outside his own county. A special clause was drafted, defining 
the powers of the Government in religious matters, which is well 
summarised in Gardiner’s introduction (pp. ]-li), and which also was to 
be outside the power of Parliament to nelly or repeal.? It is interest- 
ing to observe how much further the leaders of the army were now 


a to go with the Levellers, after the events of 1648, than they 
ad been a year earlier. The tacit abolition of King and Lords, for 
instance, was agreed to without question. 
VI. Lilburne, however, maintained —— hostility to the 
oO 


military despotism that followed the execution of the king, and the 
fifth Agreement was especially hateful to him because it marked the 
interference of military men with his own scheme. Accordingly he 
and three other Levellers (Walwyn, Prince and Overton), while in 
prison in the Tower, drew up yet a further (and, seeing that there was 
now no practical need for compromise with other parties, an unreserved) 
statement of their programme for the country, which they published 
on 1 May 1649. 

This, the sixth Agreement, after a new preamble, laying the blame 
for “‘ the long and tedious prosecution of a most unnatural, cruell, 
homebred war ” on “ the exercise of an unlimited or arbitrary power " 
repeats to a great extent the provisions of Agreement IV, but with some 
modifications and a number of additions. The size of Parliament is 
now put again at 400 members, who were to be elected “ according 
to naturall right ” by all men over twenty-one, except those who were 
servants or in receipt of alms or had assisted the late king (the 
qualification of assessment to the rates, it will be observed, is now 
dropped); the period of disqualification for the king’s supporters was 


1 It is interesting not only to compare these two lists together, but to compare 
both with the list in the later Instrument of Government (Gardiner, Const. Docs., 
no. 97), where it will be seen that the representation of small boroughs is still 
further restored, though generally with only one member each. 

? Lilburne’s suggestion of the abolition of tithes, it may be noted, was adopted. 
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now to be ten years, and the present Parliament was to settle the 
redistribution of seats and the machinery of elections. New clauses 
forbade the re-election of members for successive (but allowed it for 
alternate) Parliaments, and provided that Parliaments must remain 
in session (with certain permitted recesses) the whole year. Most of 
the “ reservations ” specified in clause 7 of Agreement IV are repeated, 
including that dealing with religion ; and, finally, most of the additional 
clauses which Lilburne had appended to that Agreement appear as an 
integral part of this one, with a further demand that in each parish the 
inhabitants should choose their own minister. 

With this the series of Agreements ends; the next political scheme, 
the Instrument of Government of 1653, restored a number of the 
traditional elements of the constitution. J. W. Govan. 





This series has included 1, Magna Carta, and 2, The Real Significance of 
the Armada’s Overthrow, Oct. 1917 ; 3, Rome’s Foreign Policy and Trade Interests, 
and 4, The Meaning of Protectorate, Jan. 1918; 5, The Two Houses of Parlia- 
ment and their Separation, and 6, Warren Hastings, April 1918; 7, The Effects 
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REVIEWS 


A History of Mankind. By Hutton Wesster. 1928. xxvii + 
685 pp. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Historical Selections. By Hutton WEBSTER. 1929. xix + 973 pp. 
Heath (Harrap). $2.96. 


A NOTICEABLE tendency of recent historiography has been the 
broadening out of the text-book on European and “General” History, 
Twenty years ago the students’ manual was still essentially a survey 
of political and economic occurrences linked together in terms of cause 
and effect. The establishment of military ascendancy, or of com. 
mercial and colonial supremacy, was the main theme of the narrative, 
There was little attempt to reveal the interdependence of different 
branches of social activity. The teacher of history who desired to 
express adequately the intellectual life and social customs of past 
ages was obliged to turn for information to the compendia produced 
by adherents of Kulturgeschichte. There was no help to be found in 
the text-book itself, which was largely confined to politics. Chapters 
there might be on “Cultural Development,” or ‘‘ European Civil. 
isation,”’ but there was little attempt to relate the aspects of human 
activity therein described to the whole development of mankind. All 
this has now been changed. History is regarded as “a living unity.” 
The mental and spiritual processes of history are as important to the 
historian as the story of man’s achievement in politics and industry. 
Conditions are more important than events. The broad purpose of 
the manual writer is now to make the present world intelligible. 

Professor Webster refers briefly to some of these developments 
towards the close of his volume. History, he writes, “tries to give 
some idea of economic and social development through the ages. It 
selects out of the innumerable facts preserved in written records those 
which will help us to understand the life of to-day and fit us for the 
life of to-morrow. History thus becomes a survey of human progress ” 
(p. 653). Judged by this standard, the History of Mankind is un- 
questionably a success. His book gives a good account of the woe 
of civilisation. It is not a new book, for large sections have been 
reproduced from his World History (1922), which again was partly 
a rewritten version of his earlier two volumes of European History. 
As compared with its immediate predecessor, the book now before us 
has suffered a “further compression” of the political narrative. 
Sections have been added dealing with “ purely cultural themes,” 
and it is claimed that the book is now a “ short history of civilisation.” 

Mr. Webster’s work suffers somewhat by comparison with the 
similar work of Professor Thorndike of Columbia University (see 
History, xu. 343). It has neither the fullness of treatment nor 
the wealth of illustration of the latter work. Moreover, it is intended 
for the high school pupil and the college teacher rather than the 
serious adult reader, and the narrative is consequently simplified and 
abridged. The text is divided into numbered sections, and the 
chapters are followed by “ studies,”” many of which will doubtless be 
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helpful to the overworked teacher, though others may possibly raise a 
smile. The book is very evidently a manual designed with a view to 
strictly utilitarian use. At the same time, its many-sided outlook and 
the sane impartiality of the story should secure for it a deservedly 
wide vogue. 

On the other hand, in an English journal, it is only right to add 
that, despite its merits, the book is weak in its treatment of certain 
aspects of history which it very much concerns the British boy and girl 
to know well. The political narrative is bare throughout, but the 
constitutional development, especially in the Middle Ages, is almost 
ignored. Lack of detail in many places makes the story singularly 
inadequate and misleading. Moreover, though Mr. Webster’s sense 
of proportion is generally speaking admirable, it is at fault in sundry 

iculars. Thus, there is an adequate account of the Persian wars 
of Athens and Sparta, but no mention whatever of Anglo-Saxon 
England. Caracalla is more important than Richelieu. Whilst a 
paragraph is allotted to the Arthurian romances (p. 323), Shakespeare 
receives no more than a single sentence (p. 655). As was to be expected, 
Mr. Webster’s success is greater in the earlier periods of human history : 
in dealing with more recent centuries, considerations of space have 
compelled him to over-simplify the narrative, especially in the com- 
plicated story of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, he generally 
contrives to add some illuminating comments, many of which will, 
at least, disturb the youthful complacency of the twentieth-century 
pupil. Thus, he warns us, with reference to the peace terms of 1918, 
that an obvious outcome was “ the lengthening of the zones of possible 
friction in Europe ” (p. 525). In another context he remarks (p. 625) 
that slavery still exists in certain parts of the world to-day. 

The publishers have done their best to make the volume attractive. 
The numerous illustrations are, in nearly every case, well chosen. A 
special word of praise may be given to the plate of a medieval 
illuminated manuscript (p. 322). A peculiar merit is the large and 
varied selection of maps which really do illustrate the text. The 
bibliography includes a brief selection of historical fiction, as well as a 
useful list of books dealing with the history of civilisation. 

The volume of Historical Selections is the most ambitious source 
book which we have seen, covering as it does the whole field of history 
and dealing with the ‘‘ cultural development of humanity in all ages.” 
Mr. Webster’s object has been to throw light on the “ beliefs, customs 
and institutions of civilised mankind,” and almost every phase of 
social life is illustrated. The source of each extract is given; the 
teacher who uses the book will be able to introduce his pupils to some of 
the more important original authorities on any given period of history. 

No selection can, indeed, be expected to meet with universal 
approval. Mr. Webster devotes 335 pages to ancient history, 280 to 
the Middle Ages, 278 to modern times and 48 to the Far East. There 
1s @ surprising number of extracts from the early annals of the Near 
East. Teachers may complain that undue space is allotted to such 
subjects as ancient myth and ritual. It is perhaps a consequence 
of this liberality that the later extracts are severely compressed. The 
section on “ Democracy and Nationalism” has suffered conspicuously 
from abbreviation, for Mr. Webster has had to confine himself, in 
many cases, to the reproduction of one or two introductory or con- 
cluding paragraphs of his selected documents. 

The extracts are prefaced by notes which are brief, but admirably 
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lucid. In a few places the statements contained in these notes might 
profitably be reconsidered. For example, there is certainly no agree. 
ment among historians that the Dictatus Pape was “‘ drawn up several 
years after Gregory’s death in 1085 ” (p. 458). On the contrary, there 
appears to be excellent reason to accept its authenticity as a genuine 
expression of the theory of the Papacy in 1075.1 The note on p. 650 
implies that feudalism in France was abolished in August 1789, at at 
its suppression was a gradual process which was not completed, even 
legally, before 1793. We read on p. 766 of ‘‘ Cromwell’s Navigation 
Act” of 1651.2, Again, in connection with the payment of compen. 
sation to slave-owners, under the Emancipation Act of 1833, it is not 
correct to imply (p. 817) that the West Indian owners alone were 
given compensation, or that they actually received the sum of twenty 
million pounds. 
A. F. Harrerstey, 


Ancient History, from the earliest times to 476 A.D. By M. W. Kzatinez 
and D. G. Perry. 1930. vi-+ 194 pp. Black. 2s. 6d. 

Empires of Long Ago. By F.R. Worts. 1930. 176 pp. Arnold. 2s. 6d, 

The Story of the Roman People. By E. M. Tappan. 1929. 239 pp. 
Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

The Roman Empire. By G. H.Srevenson. 1930. 255 pp. Nelson. 
2s. 6d. 


Tue authors of Ancient History try to show the contribution made 
by ancient peoples to modern Western civilisation. The book is 
intended for school use; it is interestingly written, well illustrated and 
admirably adapted to fulfil its purpose. A particularly good feature is 
the number of quotations from ancient documents. The exercises at 
the end of the chapters call for historical imagination and understanding 
as well as for memory. Some fault may be found with the account of 
pre-Socratic philosophy (pp. 67 segq.). It would have been better to 
give just a brief note such as is later given to Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle than to write, for instance, of Thales that ‘“‘ in many ways his 
mind worked like those of modern men, for he taught that events in 
nature such as eclipses were produced by natural causes and not by the 
whim of some God.” These verbal “explanations” are the worst 
philosophy, and do justice neither to Thales nor to the moderns. Itis 
difficult enough for an ancient historian, even if qualified to speak, to 
treat adequately philosophy and religion in a large compass. Attempts 
to deal with them by the way only result in mistakes. The account 
given of the history of Palestine is scanty, but there are excellent 
ae on Egypt, Mesopotamia, our debt to the Greeks and on life 
in the Roman Empire, including an account of the early Christians. 
The history of Greece and Rome, of course, can only be an outline in 
a work of this size, which should not be considered as in any way & 
substitute for a more detailed study; but as an outline, with the few 
exceptions mentioned, the book is excellent. 

mpires of Long Ago is intended for school classes of children of 
eleven and twelve years of age. As such it is simply written and 
stimulates interest by questions raised in the text and given in exercises. 
It is well illustrated and should encourage children to continue the 
subject, which is treated in outline from the dawn of civilisation to the 

} See The Cambridge Medieval History, v. 57. 


The arguments against attributing this enactment to Cromwell were mar- 
shalled by Prof. W. J. Harte in History, m1. 31. 
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fall of the Roman Empire. There is one idiosyncrasy : in the preface 
the author is concerned that children should not be taught the descent 
of man from the ape, but that humanity should be shown as always 
having been above “ the beasts that perish.” Later, however (on p. 12), 
he comes perilously near putting the origin of religion in fear and in 
the reaction of the soul to natural phenomena. It is much more 

rous and misleading thus to talk carelessly of the nature of 
animal life and of the soul than it is to mention what are probably facts 
about the body. The author should confine himself to ancient history, 
with which he is more competent to deal, as, apart from these un- 
fortunate errors, his book can be strongly recommended. 

There is no preface to give any indication as to any particular 
object of Miss Tappan’s book, The Story of the Roman People, or the 
class of reader for whom it was written : but from the divisions made in 
proper names to assist pronunciation it would appear that it is intended 
to be elementary. If this is the case, then it must be criticised as 
including rather too much detail and too little story-telling for young 
readers. It is, however, a sound and thorough book. The summaries 
at the ends of the chapters are useful, the suggestions for written work 
excellent, and the illustrations numerous and good, and another good 
feature is the number of quotations. It can be recommended as a good 
handbook for those who have already studied an outline of ancient 
history and want a general introduction to Roman history before 
reading it in greater detail. 

Mr. G. H. Stevenson’s book on The Roman Empire has as its main 
object, in addition to the provision of an outline of the period, the 
indication of sources to teachers of Roman history. The introductory 
chapter is a model of compression without omission of essentials, 
though, as the author remarks in the preface, lack of space necessitates 
in some instances statement as fact of what might well admit of 
controversy. The account of the principate of Augustus is as good if 
not better than the Introduction. The character of Tiberius, although 
the author does not pretend to discuss it in detail, is taken rather too 
much for granted from Tacitus. Greater emphasis should have been 
given to the other side as seen in Velleius Paterculus, and from passages 
even in Suetonius and Tacitus himself. It cannot be said that the 
length of the book allows the accounts of the principates after 
Augustus to be of much value, except for occasional expressions of the 
views of the author, which are always worth attention. On the other 
hand, the more general chapters dealing with Provincial Government, 
the Army, and Finance are very useful indeed. These chapters, 
together with the Introduction and the chapter on Augustus already 
mentioned, make the book indispensable to both teacher and student 
who wish for an authoritative account based on sources and in a small 
compass. One can hardly avoid the conclusion that, while it would be 
difficult to find a better outline, it is a pity that the author should spend 
his time writing chapters on what has doula been well done, instead 
of giving all his space to those general aspects of the Roman Empire, 
accounts of which are so much more difficult to compress, and with 
which he is peculiarly able to deal. As a result he may be said to have 
given us only half a book; but it is a half no one should be without, 
and perhaps, after all, although this is one of the most interesting of 
books, while we are waiting for the rest it is some consolation to 
remember that we have it on high authority that “ the half tastes as 
good as the whole.” R. T. NorMAN. 
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Platonism and its Influence. By A. E. Taytor. 1925. ix + 153 pp, 
Aristotelianism. By J. L. Stocks. 1925. vii + 163 pp. i 
Greek Fathers. By J. M. Camppert. 1929. ix + 167 pp. 
“‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series.” Harrap. 5s. each, 


TuxE series published under the general title of ‘‘ Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome ” embraces a great variety of subjects, some of which ar 
obviously better suited than others to popular abbreviation. Provided 
always that it has inherent unity, even the largest theme may be 
treated on a diminished scale with considerable success, but in one of 
the examples before us the essential condition is hardly fulfilled. “The 
Greek Fathers” is a label too indefinite for a single journey, and 
it is no fault of Professor J. M. Campbell’s if he fails to move 
in any clear direction through the multitude of possible digressions, 
Even when the initial difficulty of defining a “ Father” is gur. 
mounted, there remains the almost impossible task of distinguishi 
between authors who happened to write in Greek and their doctrines 
as translated into Latin and diffused through the Latinised world, 
Thus Mr. Campbell comes near at times to drifting into a general sketch 
of the influence of Greek thought upon Christian theology, and perhaps, 
too, he has needlessly complicated his programme by wandering out 
of antiquity through the middle ages, until he arrives eventually 
at modernisms like the Oxford Movement and the products of Solesmes, 
A better result might have been achieved by a rather fuller study of a 
few notable Fathers and by restricting the survey, so far as possible, 
to the age when the Greek and Latin streams were still distinguishable, 
though Sestined soon to meet. 

Professor Taylor is in a much happier position. Vast and manifold 
as the influence of Platonism has been, it radiates from a single source 
and still shines with its native brilliance in the immortal works. Mr. 
Taylor maintains, indeed, that “we can form no adequate conception 
of Pistedion by merely reading the dialogues,” while some of us will 


continue to — the author of the Phedo and the Symposium to the 


abstruse and gloomy mathematician reconstructed by modern scholars 
out of slender materials. In this little book, however, Mr. Taylor 
does not exaggerate the controversial aspects of his own interpretation. 
For the most part he gives us an able and enthusiastic appreciation of 
the philosopher whose influence has surpassed all others in the history 
of the world. Even that influence it may be possible to exaggerate. 
That “the genuine Hellenic tradition had never been in the least 
dominated by Aristotle ”’ is true enough of the ancient world ; but that 
the later domination “ which popular imagination strangely exaggerates 
is itself an episode in the fortunes of Platonism ”’ is scarcely an adequate 
judgment upon Aristotelianism in its medieval phase. 

t is useful, at least, to turn to Professor Stocks’s Aristotelianism for 
a rather different estimate of the facts. ‘‘ Aristotle must now be taken 
to be speaking for himself.”” With the exception of a Prologue and 
an Epilogue, Mr. Stocks has given up the whole of his book to an account 
of “ Aristotle’s world ” drawn, if not verbatim yet literally, from the 
actual texts. The selection, compression and presentation of the 
doctrines contained in this great system are astonishingly well done, 
and the result is an impressive tribute to Mr. Stocks’s knowledge of 
the subject. Our only doubt is whether the uninitiated will quite be 
able to follow some parts of the exposition, which the learned will 
relish all the more for the absence of comment. In the Prol a the 
history of Aristotle’s writings is sketched, and some of the difficulties 
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of interpreting him are explained. In the Epilogue we have a 
judicious and competent account of the long tradition. ‘In the 
course of centuries Aristotle had so embedded himself in the educational 
system of Europe that, if none had read his works, he would still have 
long remained a power without parallel.” That this is conspicuously 
true of the logic, and of the logic alone, Mr. Stocks would allow. The 
more comprehensive but less popular influence, mainly through 
Aquinas, is another story. Perhaps the most curious fact is that the 
biology, in which Aristotle revealed his highest scientific capacity, was 
almost still-born. The De Anima and attendant works had to wait 
for more than two thousand years for the Darwin they deserved to 
inspire. W. H. V. ReaveE. 


Short History of the Christian Church from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By C. P. S. Cuarke. 1929. xiii + 532 pp. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Any writer who sets himself to the task of compressing the history 
of the Christian Church within one volume must have three essentials 
in view—proportion, accuracy and interest. If he intends a text-book 
for students he will subordinate the third to the first two. But if he 
is writing for a wider public, he must place interest first. This is what 
Mr. Clarke has done in this volume. In his preface he says: “I have 
endeavoured to clothe my bones with an integument of flesh and skin. 
But for the certainty of being misunderstood, I would have called it 
‘An Illustrated Church History,’ because I have aimed at illustrating 
general statements by concrete examples.” It may be gratefully 
acknowledged that he has succeeded in hisaim. His book is interesting. 
That interest may be secured at times by the introduction of the irrele- 
vant, but no normal reader will, I imagine, lay it aside unfinished. 

Has this result, then, been achieved at the cost of proportion? The 
book is quite frankly and openly written with the problems of the 
Church of England of to-day in mind, and Anglicans of the same school 
as the author may feel that the balance is just right. But to a non- 
Anglican it is a matter for amazement to find a comparatively long 
account of the Reformation of the Church in England from which the 
names of Cranmer and Latimer are omitted; and an account of the 
Church in Canada which, though brief, finds room for George Jehosha- 
phat Mountain and ignores the great experiment of the United Church 
of Canada. In regard to accuracy, the book is not remarkable, despite 
the special claim to it made in the preface. In some sections the 
standard is high. But the sections in which Germany and Scotland are 
dealt with are full of blunders. Take this sentence (p. 343): “A 
natural son of James IV, who fell at Flodden at the age of twenty, had 
already been Archbishop of St. Andrews for seven years.” John 
Hamilton had been Archbishop for at least eleven years, and though 
alternatives have been suggested to James Hamilton, first earl of 
Arran, as his father, James IV is a new nominee for that position. Mr. 
Clarke sends George Wishart to Geneva (p. 340), ignores the recent and 
conclusive evidence about John Knox’s birth and place of education 
(p. ei over Knox’s definite reasons for the refusal of a bishopric 
under Edward VI, and substitutes one of his own from a totally irrele- 
vant letter of 1559 (p. 341), gives on pp. 340, 341, 344 and 345 seven 
references to Knox’s works, and none of them quite rightly. Germany 
fares no better in his pages. Luther and Ritschl, among others, are 
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partly caricatured : three times at least, including the index (pp, 472, 
474 and 513), F. C. Baur appears as Bauer, and Harnack’s popular work 
receives as title Das Wesen des Christianthums (p. 473). These criti. 
cisms } must not, however, be allowed to obscure the fact that Mr. 
Clarke has done a useful bit of work. The reading of it has been g 
genuine pleasure, and many will find in it a stimulus to further study, 
Hvuex Warr, 


The Archaeology of Roman Britain. By R. G. CoLLINGwoop. 1930, 
xvi + 282 pp. Methuen. 16s. 


THE fast and furious pace at which archaeologists have increased our 
knowledge of Roman Britain in the present century has made it 
difficult for the general student to keep up with their results, especially 
as many of these are published in more or less inaccessible monographs 
or in the journals of local antiquarian societies. A real demand there. 
fore exists for a book which sums up our information about Roman 
Britain as seen by the archaeologist, and this demand has been admir. 
ably met in the present volume. Mr. Collingwood describes system. 
atically the various visible marks of the Roman occupation (roads, 
camps, etc.). To say that he is widely read in the literature of his 
subject is but half the truth. As a pupil of Professor Haverfield he 
places the data of British excavations in their proper light by comparing 
them with the results of research on continental sites. As a field worker 
of varied experience he gives that touch of reality to his remarks which 
is the fruit of practical knowledge. Honoris causa we may single out 
his chapters on villas and on coins. The former is the first serious 
attempt to classify this type of monument; the latter lays down clearly 
the rules for handling that delusive kind of evidence. He has kept his 
pages studiously free from the uncouth jargon that drips from the 
facile pens of some antiquaries ; in consequence, he conveys his meaning 
quite plainly on the most technical points. 

Two passing observations.—On p. 56 the remark, that “‘ in Rome” 
Polybius describes methods of signalling used in the second century, is 
misleading. The signalling systems in question were invented by 
Greeks for Greeks. On p. 176 the phrase “ vixit annos . . . plus 
minus’ on a tombstone is taken as evidence that the inmate was 
Christian. This conclusion is somewhat hazardous, because the phrase 
in question occurs frequently in epitaphs which have nothing distinct- 
ively Christian. The obvious explanation that the dead person’s exact 
age was uncertain (“ vixit annis quod potuit,” as we read on some 
stones) will serve well enough. 

The book is well illustrated, and contains eight plans of sites and 
buildings. It may be heartily recommended to all who desire an 
up-to-date knowledge of Roman Britain, and should prove invaluable 
as an introductory manual to any who wish to take up field work on 
their own account. M. Cary. 


1 Some other obvious mistakes which should be corrected in any future 
edition are :—188 for 1875 (p. 24); the implication that semi-Pelagianism is an 
old name (p. 88); Bannaventa for Bannavem (p. 99); Assemini for Assemani 
(pp. 119 and 145); simonica] (p. 177); June 16, 1154 for July 16, 1054 (p. 228); 

rovisions for Provisors (p. 250); i. 189 for 188-191 (p. 346 n.); the explanation 
of the name of the Aberdeen “ doctors ” (p. 347); Langside for Longside (p. 451); 
1838 for 1834 and abolish for modify (p. 454); the confusion between the Pseudo- 
oe Decretals and the Donation of Constantine (p. 480); Poland for Naples 
(p. 508). 
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An Historical Geography of Europe, 800-1789. By J. M. THompson. 
1929. viii-+- 152 pp. Clarendon Press. 5s. 5d. 


Tur author of this little book starts his preface with the statement 
that it is “‘ not written by a geographer, but by a historian who believes 
in the historical value of geography.” He ends it by saying that “‘ He 
is simply expressing ideas that have come to him from ‘ looking at the 
map.” Midway he defines its scope as that of the History Preliminary 
examination at Oxford. 

The range in time is from the Break-up of the Roman Empire 
(chapter i) to the a Century (chapter ix), in space almost the 
whole of continental Europe, and all in 150 pages! Each of the nine 
chapters may be regarded as an independent study of the influence of 
some geographical facts on a definite main event or group of events in 
Buropean history, except that chapter vii, on “ The Natural Frontiers 
of France,” is written round the geographical facts. It includes a very 
brief summary, in two pages, of types of frontiers as they are classified 
by the author ; and it ends with a reference to causes of the “ failure of 
some natural frontiers to do their work,”—though nowhere in the book 
has the present reviewer found any definition of the “work” of a 
frontier. The other chapters usually include (1) a brief statement of 
some event of history such as the Revolt of the Netherlands against 
Philip II of Spain, which was successful in the north (now Holland) but 
not in the south (now Belgium). (2) Some form of the question, “‘ What 
light, if any, can geography throw upon this... ?” (p. 75). Then 
we get (3) a clear and concise description of those geographical facts 
which the author considers to be relevant to his inquiry, illustrated by 
one or more sketch maps. Within so small a volume few facts can be 
described and there is room for differences of opinion on the relative 
value of those selected ; but the means of communication by road and 
river are justly emphasised. Lastly there is (4) a brief statement of 
how these facts have in some cases influenced the development of the 
historical events. This is usually well done; and it is likely to be both 
useful and interesting to the students whom the author has in mind. 
But is it historical Geography ? Would it not be more fairly termed 
geographical History, since the whole purpose is to throw light upon 
the history? A geographer might put as his question, “ What light, if 
any, can history throw upon the adjustment of the people to the land 
in this region at this period ? ” and try to use history in order to study 
the geography. 

Some minor details call for comment. In several cases there is 
uncertainty in the spelling of place names; e.g. on p. 98 Nymegen and 
on p. 99 Nimwegen ; also on p. 98 is Strasburg in place of the usual, 
and more correct, Strasbourg. The modern names of many European 
cities are still traps for the unwary ; but a text-book should follow some 
recognised principles in spelling them, and it is inconsistent to adopt 
the Italian form Trieste and yet retain the Austrian (German) form 
Pressburg. The four town names given on p. 9 illustrate the point : 
the present forms are Beograd (Jugoslavia), Trieste (Italy), Bratislava 
(Czechoslovakia) and Send (Gusesapengubiine Switzerland). There are 
very few misprints, but on p. 3 “‘ Malay” (Peninsula) is surely an error 
for “ Indo-Chinese” ; on p. 9 “ long.” and “lat.” have been exchanged 
and §. put for N., and on pp. 104, 105 and 143 west and east are con- 
f The map-diagrams are clear and adequate and should be listed 
in the “ Contents.”” On p. 108 the extremities of the curve of the 
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Rhine frontier zone are defined in the text by Rotterdam and ; 
but neither of these is shown on the accompanying map, which does not 
even include the site of Rotterdam. On map 8 (p. 145) and in the 
accompanying text the term “ race ” is used as equivalent to linguistic 
group in contrast to the accurate use of this much-misused word in the 
Introduction (p. 4 et seg.). And what is the meaning of the assertion 
(p. 144) that Czechoslovakia is a “‘ non-geographical but racial state”? 
To the student and teacher of history the book will be both interest. 
ing and useful, provided that he does not regard its geography as 
exhaustive. To the geographer it is at once stimulating and 
provocative. C. B. Fawcerr. 


The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 1603. By 
I. F. Grant. 1930. ix + 594 pp. Oliver and Boyd. 2ls. 


Durine the two centuries which elapsed from the accession of 
Malcolm Canmore to the death vf Alexander III, Scotland developed 
into a strong and unified kingdom with a social and economic structure 
based upon the feudal model. This was her “ golden age.” It was 
followed by the long struggle for independence, with its enormous 
material losses, and by a succession of minorities and weak kings 
when “ lords and barons ” could work their will at the expense of the 
common-weal. In this latter period there was undoubtedly a definite 
arrestment of all development, and it is probably near the truth that 
“Scotland was distinctly and markedly exceptional in the static 
condition of her economic development during the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries’ (p. 307). The change between these two 
periods is bewailed by the early chronicler with the simple line 


Oure gold was changyd in to lede; 


the modern economic historian recounts more prosaically that whereas 
in the thirteenth century the Scottish coinage was equal in value to 
that of England, this ratio was never again reached throughout the 
independent existence of Scotland (p. 120). 

But although Miss Grant has not unnaturally divided her book into 
two parts corresponding to these two periods, she has also recognised 
“how utter and how clean-cut was the dividing line between the 
Highlands and the Lowlands during the four hundred years between 
the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries” (p. 149). Alexander Il 
a gave the privileges of its charter to Dumbarton in order 
that it might be a stronghold against “‘ a lawless and wild kind of man 
dwelling in the neighbouring mountainous parts,” whilst as late as 
1449 Parliament could contrast the ‘‘ helande men ”’ with men in the 
“law landis.” + In her chapters on the Highlands Miss Grant, who 
is also the author of a sabeaiia preceding book, Everyday Life on an 
Old Highland Farm, is clearly “‘ at home,”’ and these chapters constitute 
an important part of her work. 

Throughout the whole history one finds, as one would expect to 
find, that the influence of the “‘ lords and barons ”’ plays no small part 
in the economic and social life of the country. This was due partly 
to the survival of the feudal system, partly to the weakness of the 
central government. A lawless nobility, with a natural inclination 
towards petty warfare and no fear of the consequences of what is 
ambiguously described as ‘‘ spuilzie,’’ helped to accentuate the extreme 
poverty of the country and the inadequacy of its resources to maintain 


1 Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 1. 34. 
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a proper standard of life among the people. This can be read between 
the lines throughout, although it may be only particular oppressions 
which find open voice in some Complaynte of Scotlande. 

Miss Grant has striven nobly with a gigantic task; she has read 
widely, though perhaps not always with a keen discrimination between 
writers who are trustworthy and those who are untrustworthy; her 

is lucid and powerful. She is clearly happier in the later period 
than in the earlier—it is disappointing to find the absence of the 
manorial system dismissed in some ten pages, whilst she does not 
seem to know the work of Mr. Jolliffe on Northumbrian Institutions,! 
which would have helped her considerably in her task. But the 
occasional slips which occur can be readily excused by the extent of 
the ground she covers. 

In her Foreword Miss Grant expresses a hope that her “ so general- 
ised book” may tempt other Scots to investigate the history of their 
country. Her book is inevitably somewhat generalised, for it may be 
doubted whether sufficient spade-work has yet been performed to 
enable a satisfactory economic history of Scotland to be written. 
Generalised as it may be, however, it will be for long an indispensable 
complement to the existing histories of her country. 

W. C. Dickinson. 


Pacsimiles of Early Charters from Northamptonshire Collections. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by F. M. Srenron. 1930. 
xxv + 179 pp. Northants Record Society, Volume rv. 


Tue fortunate acquirers of this volume will find in it no less than 
sixty-four excellent reproductions of charters whose dates run from the 
reign of William II down to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Each facsimile is‘ accompanied by a transcript, a brief abstract in 
English, and an admirable commentary by the editor. The collection 
of the materials is the work of Miss Joan Wake, the index has been 
made by Miss Grace; and all have done their tasks so well that com- 
mendation seems needless, and criticism vain. Such a book can, how- 
ever, only tantalise the reader ; the perfection of the work provokes him 
todemand more than any editor ought to give; and Professor Stenton 
has too much that must be said to be willing to say more. And yet 
here and there the reader feels a craving for further help. The best 
facsimiles cannot tell us everything; they cannot tell us whether the 
line under the name of Jurdan de Chnitteleia on p. 134 was drawn by 
the original scribe or added by a later hand in the days when “Knightley 
to the listening earth proclaimed the story of his birth.” Again, we 
should like a brief discussion of the meaning of the rare accented a’s 
in the words ‘‘ Haat” and ‘‘ Wédc ” on p. 104. One reader at least 
would have been glad to know whether Geoffrey de Glintone who wit- 
nesses @ Charter of Henry I on p. 16 is not the same as Geoffrey de 
Clinton, the chamberlain, and hoped in vain to find confirmation or 
denial of his own view that Clinton is Glympton in the county of Oxford. 
It is unreasonable to ask for these favours; it is equally unreasonable 
tocomplain of the laconic treatment of the two deeds on pp. 30 and 34, 
deeds which will come like a bucket of cold water in the face of every 
true paleographer. These two deeds are written in different hands, 
with different systems of abbreviation; the same names are spelt 

ntly in the two texts; and the scribe of one is Lewis the clerk, 
and of the other is Lewis the clerk of Rockingham, whom the editor 


1 Eng. Hist, Rev., xu1. 1-42. 
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holds to be the same person. Mr. Stenton notes these facts and says that 
were it not for the mention of the name of the scribes, “ it is very up. 
likely that the fact that the charters were written by the same man 
would have been suspected.”” He knows, of course, that he has shattered 
his readers’ faith in paleographical methods. How are we to believe 
after this that any expert can tell us that two documents are the work 
of different hands? Lewis the clerk will henceforth haunt all places 
where paleographers meet; and Mr. Stenton, who has evoked this 
skeleton, remains unmoved and careless of the havoc he has caused, 

These are only a few of the points that might come into the mind of 
any reader who buries himself in this book. They are far removed from 
history in its most splendid robes. Yet they are the grains of sand 
needed for the cement which may some day help to build the great slabs 
on which some artist may write the real history of feudal England, s 
history whose readers will find it so curious and entrancing that none of 
them will ever talk of ‘‘ the barons ”’ as though that one word was 
capable of explaining everything. 

There is one curious point worth mentioning. English students are 
divided as to the propriety of putting a circumflex accent over the 
second ain Aumale. The French never use any accent in that word. 
Might not all of us agree to follow their example ? C. G. Crump. 


Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. By CHARLES BéMontT. A new 
edition, translated by E. F. Jacos. 1930. xxxix + 303 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. 


StupEntTs of history have long been eagerly awaiting a new edition 
of Monsieur Charles Bémont’s monograph on Simon de Montfort, 
which has been out of print for many years. It has now appeared, 
published by the Clarendon Press, in an English translation, for which 
we have to thank Professor E. F. Jacob, himself an authority on the 
same period. The book has been excellently produced and contains 
some attractive illustrations of Montfort l’Amaury, the cradle of the 
family, the Montfort window in Chartres Cathedral, and a number of 
seals. The new volume is not a translation of the old edition of 1884, 
but is to a great extent a new work, so much has Monsieur Bémont 
altered and rewritten in order to represent adequately the knowledge 
which has been acquired since the date of original publication. 
chapter on the Leicester estates, containing the relation of Simon to 
the town and honour, has been considerably enlarged, owing to the 
publication of the valuable Records of the Borough of Leicester by Miss 
Mary Bateson; the constitutional side of the work and the account of 
the parliament of 1265 have been to some extent modified by the 
writings of Professor Pollard and Professor McIlwain; some additions 
have been made on administrative history, for which Professor Tout’s 
book has opened so wide a field; and, for the last chapters especially, 
light has been thrown on various subjects by Mr. Jacob’s own studies 
on the period 1258-67. On the Gascon chapters, however, in some 
ways the most interesting part of the book, Monsieur Bémont has 
himself alone contributed what new material has been used, for he has 
been working continuously on the history of that province, and is the 
chief authority for the English rule in south-western France. Some 
new documents found in the Record Office have mainly served to swell 
the long list of complaints made against the severe rule of the Seneschal, 
and a few fresh notes from the Close Rolls, now published for this period, 
make additions rather than alterations to what was formerly written. 
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The book is, therefore, rather larger than the old one and brought well 
to date. The lengthy appendix of the former volume has been 
largely omitted, and appears either in the text or in the notes. But 
when all is told the reader is still impressed by the value of the original 
work, and is left with a faint feeling of disappointment that the present 
edition is in English instead of French. Still stronger, however, is the 
feeling of gratitude for the possibility of procuring a new edition of 
what is easily the best book on Simon’s history. E. C. Lopes. 


Studies and Notes supplementary to Stubbs’s Constitutional History, 
Volume III. By Cu. Petrr-DutTaruis and GrorcEes LEFEBVRE. 
Translated by M. I. E. Ropertson and R. F. TReEnarneE. 1929. 
pp. ix + 306-517. Manchester University Press. 9. 


Tue two first volumes of these Studies have become curiously 
indispensable to students of English medieval history. No independent 
work quite takes their place, either in fullness of treatment or in 
authoritative judgment. The third volume promises to be even more 
well-worn, for it deals with the central topics of English Constitutional 
History—Council and Parliament. It contains an all too brief preface 
by Professor Powicke, a long general introduction on King and Parlia- 
ments by M. Petit-Dutaillis, and special studies by M. Lefebvre on the 
Curia Regis subdivided as Exchequer, Benches and Chancery and Privy 
Seal ; on the Chamber and Wardrobe, and on the Council and the origins 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

M. Petit-Dutaillis’ essay is above all valuable as a point of view— 
highly critical of much of Stubbs’s work, fully appreciative of the great 
contributions of Maitland and Professor Tout, less reactionary than 
G. B. Adams, more concerned with continental developments than 
Professor Pollard. The importance of this section of the book will, 
happily, only reveal itself to those whose reading has had much the 
same range as that of M. Petit-Dutaillis, though it will doubtless be 
used as a credo by the younger or rasher historians. M. Lefebvre 
plunges us directly into the intricacies of administrative history, by 
discussing the nature and origin of household and council, and the 
relation of council to parliament. An invaluable summary of recent 
work on the exchequer, such as that by Dr. R. L. Poole, Professor 
Haskins, Miss M. H. Mills, and Miss D. M. Broome, will be our guide, we 
foresee, through many difficulties. A bird’s-eye view of the rise, develop- 
ment, and decline of the chamber and wardrobe puts us into a position in 
which to attack the monumental work of Mr. Tout with more courage. 

essays on the council and the two houses of parliament cover an 
immense field of recent work, ranging from fresh documentary evi- 
dence, such as Mr. Jenkinson’s discovery of the writs for the Parlia- 
ment of 1275, to the “shrewd study” by Mr. Pollard, surveying the 
middle ages, as he looks forth into the future, from the water-shed of 
the sixteenth century. It is particularly valuable to have the discussion 
of the council and of Professor Baldwin’s work reviewed from the point 
of view of the French historian. The contrast between Edward I 
and Philip the Fair tends to disappear in the light of closer knowledge. 
It is possible that the origin and function of the council may become 
clearer at some points by a study of the private baronial councils which 
were far less an imitation than a contemporary growth, springing from 
the same root of practical necessities. 

The treatment of the House of Commons obviously owes much to 
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the work of M. Pasquet, as well as to Mr. Pollard, and it gives a new 
coherence to the history of parliament in the thirteenth century; we 
can only hope that it may be extensively used by younger students, and 
may replace for them the usual flash in the pan with which they seek 
to dethrone Stubbs.1_ The whole essay suggests to a teacher and 
examiner how desirable it would be to have a “‘ source-book ” which 
should contain an infinitely wise selection of documents to illustrate 
the “ Evolution of Parliament ”’ up to perhaps the end of the reign of 
Edward III. Few books would be more difficult to make; few more 
destructive of clap-trap. A. E. Levert, 


Guide to Archives and other Collections of Documents relating to Surrey : 
(1) General Introduction and Scheme, by C. Httary JENKINSON; 
(2) The Public Record Office, by M. 8. Grusepr1; (3) Parish 
Records, Civil and Ecclesiastical, (4) List of Court Rolls with some 
notes of other Manorial Records, (5) Borough Records, all by Miss 
D. L. Powrtt. Surrey Record Society,? Nos. xxi (1925), 
23 pp.; xxiv (1926), vi + 94 pp.; xxvi (1927), viii + 130 pp.; 
xxvii (1928), xi + 63 + (Ixv—Ixvii) pp. ; xx1x (1929), xv + 87 pp. 


Ir would be difficult to give sufficient — to the scheme for the 
analytic catalogue of original material for the history of a single 
English county, which, expounded at once concisely and with scientific 
precision by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, has proceeded steadily and vigor. 
ously under the editorship of Miss Powell and, if her collaborators 
share her energy, will be brought to completion within a reasonable 
period. Mr. Jenkinson’s opening essay, indeed, and Mr. Giuseppi’s 
classification of the chief contents of the Public Record Office, by the 
substitution of other local references for those which they contain, 
might well be adapted for use in every county. They have their 
subject at their fingers’ ends, and their scholarship, combined with 
their authoritative position in the official repository of national 
archives, is a guarantee against the purely parochial treatment which 
might be given to an investigation of this type by less experienced 
enthusiasts. Mr. Jenkinson’s introduction needs close and careful 
reading. No English scholar of to-day has contributed more to the 
advancement of diplomatic science, and his acute perception of the 
distinctions between varieties of departmental administration is 
expressed with remarkable clearness. As a successful effort at com- 
ression of an intricate subject within narrow limits his exposition 
eaves nothing to be desired, and his initial discrimination between 
archives and documents will be readily grasped ; but there are portions 
of his argument which will be less easily taken in by readers who do 
not consider every word. 
Mr. Giuseppi’s brief manual is equally admirable and useful, and 
condenses for general use much of the detailed matter to be found in 
his official Guide to the Public Record Office, in which he extended sad 


1 One small point deserves a paragraph or two, though the spade-work has not 
yet been done to make it possible. © ought to know more of the liability to 
pay the ee of the knights of the shire, and of the method of collecting t 
expenses, before we can judge precisely of the popularity of representation. 
The same is true of the expenses of the proctors of so neseebia’ clergy, which con- 
tinued to be collected long after the dates by which it is usually asserted that the 
parochial proctors had ceased to attend. 

* Nos. (3), (4) and (5) are also published by the Surrey County Council, at 
5s. each. See Hisrory, xiv, 121 (July, 1929). 
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improved the earlier work of Mr. Scargill-Bird. The archives of the 
Chancery, Exchequer and Courts of Common Law are described and 
classified, and are followed by notes on those of special jurisdictions, 
on various artificial collections of documents, and on State Papers 
and records of public offices. When we come to Miss Powell’s work, 
which deals with records relating exclusively to the towns and parishes 
of Surrey, the interest of the series is naturally more confined; but 
the introductions supplied by the editor and others, and notably that 
to the catalogue of Court Rolls, with its clear account of the nature 
and functions of local courts, should be of no little use to the general 
reader. The list of borough records includes those of Croydon, Godal- 
ming, Guildford, Kingston-on-Thames, Reigate and Richmond: for 
the modern borough of Wimbledon we are referred to the section on 
Parish Records. By far the most interesting series is that belonging to 
the borough of Kingston, the establishment and growth of which are 
treated at some length in the introduction, in view of its exclusion by 
the late Adolphus Ballard from the number of boroughs created before 
1216. Its early deeds supply a remarkably rich collection of place- 
names, which the editor has indexed, and in the other instances such 
nal and place-names as are worthy of note have been recorded. 

Such works as this remind us of the immense advance in scientific 
method which the revival of interest in local history and institutions 
has effected in our own day. ‘Oyod piv mavta ypquata Fv, 6 32 Noic 
Mody dexdounoev aita, intelligence has produced settled order out of 
chaos, may be said appropriately of the difference between an age 
which has given coherent arrangement to historical records and that 
not so far distant period when the enlightened searcher had to 
grope with almost superhuman labour in a mass of confused 
material. Even so, the work of exploration under improved con- 
ditions is still in its infancy. Mr. Jenkinson reminds us that workers 
constantly engaged on the Public Records have only scratched 
the surface. One of the useful plates which illustrates his article is 
a photograph of a press overflowing with Subsidy Rolls for the county 
of Surrey of which only one has yet been printed; while Mr. Giuseppi 
calls attention to the conspicuous example of the huge series of Plea 
Rolls, for the complete examination of which in search of all the 
entries relating to a single county life piled on life were all too little. 
It should be noted, however, that one indefatigable scholar, Mr. George 
Farnham, has done more than break the ground in this direction, so 
far as Leicestershire is concerned, and his privately printed volumes 
of extracts from these and other sources, arranged according to 
parishes, are a standing proof of the necessity of such labour to future 
county historians. 

Mr. Giuseppi’s knowledge of the history of institutions is so great 
that we hesitate to discover him in an error. But the statement that 
the Court of Requests was abolished in 1641 (p. Aa 62), put forward 
as a tentative conclusion by Blackstone and adopted as a fact by later 
writers, is doubtful, and the Court itself is not mentioned in the statute 
which has been taken to refer to it by implication. This was pointed 
out by the late I. S. Leadam in the introduction to Select Pleas in 
the Court of Requests (Selden Society). The Court was revived under 
Charles II, and there are numerous references to it and its masters 
and clerks in the Calendars of Domestic State Papers as late as the 
last decade of the seventeenth century, though by that time it was in 
a decrepit state. A. Hamitton THOMPSON. 
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Medieval Cheshire: an economic and social history of Cheshire in ihe 
reigns of the three Edwards. By J. H. Hewitt. (University of 
Manchester Economic History Series, No. VI, published in go. 
operation with the Chetham Society). 1929. xxiv + 212 pp, 
Manchester University Press. 21s. 

The Register and Records of Holm Cultram. Edited by F. GRarncr and 
W.G.CoLLiInewoop. 1929. xiii+310pp. Cumberland and West. 
moreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society: Record Series, 
Volume vi. 

The History of Kirby Underdale. By the Rev. W. R. SxHepneznp, 
1928. xv +194 pp. Batley: J.S. Newsome. 10s. 6d. 

The Ancient Usages of the City of Winchester. By J.S. FuRtEy. 1928, 

Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

A short history of Lincolnshire. By C. Brears. 1927. xi + 216 pp. 
A. Brown and Sons. 3s. 6d. 

South Lancashire. By A. Witmore. (Cambridge County Geo. 
graphies.) 1928. x-+ 160pp. Cambridge University Press, 3s, 


THESE six books are of widely differing scale and purpose, ranging 
from the small school text-book, through the collection of local records, 
to the constructive historical work that makes a solid contribution to 
knowledge. Their different lines of approach, however, all converge 
on the one problem—how to relate lentil te national history. The more 
that relation can be established, the better for the student and historian 
in both fields. The local historian, if he is concerned only with the 
relation of the present to the past of his parish, district, or county, is 
for ever in danger either of noting as extraordinary a phenomenon to 
be found in dozens of other places, or of mentioning casually a feature 
which is rare if not unique. Only when the works of such isolated 
students are set side by side does their real significance emerge; and 
though this innocence of purpose may ibly give them a special 
value as raw material for the historian of institutions, to the ordinary 
reader they are both misleading and far less interesting than they would 
be if fitted into a larger whole. These books, however, give evidence 
that the liaison is being effected by many writers more or less success- 
fully. In most of them local material is presented in such a form as to 
enable the teacher of national history to use it for illustration, and the 
local student or school child to link it up with what he has learnt 
elsewhere. 

From the teacher’s point of view, the first great advantage of local 
history is that the remote fact is brought to earth ; that the imagination 
can be helped out with concrete form. Both in its rector’s history of 
Kirby Underdale and in the Holm Cultram Records, compiled by the 
loving labours, extending over thirty years, of Francis Grainger, Urban 
District Councillor, County Alderman, Poor Law Guardian and J.P., 
we hear the voice of the historian who has walked over every yard of 
land of which he speaks, and knows every ditch and mound and tree. 
It is all the sadder that both these books offer the reader bare stri 
of names, with no map of any sort to help in the visualisation, in t 
one case of the highly distinctive district of the Holm, the plain of N.W. 
Cumberland where Abbey Town to-day recalls the famous Cistercian 
house of Holm Cultram, in the other of the lands, ings and buts detailed 
in the terriers of that village in the Yorkshire wolds which is the home of 
the Viceroy of India. A map is as indispensable to a local history a8 
an index is to all histories ; Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Grainger, who devote 
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considerable space to the description of physical features, have 
hampered their own effectiveness seriously by such an omission. Dr. 
Hewitt, without providing maps of any elaboration, makes his geo- 
phical points adequately by three sketch maps; the History of 
Fincolnshire gives a detailed modern map as an end-paper as well as 
many excellent diagrams in the text. On the other hand, the county 
phy of South Lancashire, whilst including many maps, fails in 
several instances to relate them to the text. The Craven gap, for 
instance, constantly alluded to, is nowhere indicated on any map, and 
the description of Roman roads, on p. 58, refers to eighteen places, only 
two of which are shown on the map which purports to illustrate the text. 
As a text-book, this county geography strikes a student of history as 
failing again and again to make those connections which children, who 
see things piecemeal, are not likely to make for themselves. The plan 
by sections—Geology, Climate, People, History, ete.—was probably 
imposed on the author, but cross references might have been given. 
As it is, the relation between climate and industry is nowhere suggested ; 
no explanation is offered as to why the cotton industry became localised 
in South Lancashire; no connection is indicated between the existence 
of coalfields and of factories; the growth of towns is related neither to 
industrial nor to physical facts; the biographies are completely 
detached from the history of the county, and the political history is 
not related to the economic. Whilst the history of prehistoric man is 
well sketched, the constitutional repercussions of the Industrial 
Revolution are ignored; neither Peterloo nor the Manchester school 
are mentioned. Nor have the best authorities always been consulted ; 
though the Victoria County History has been drawn upon for the 
archeology of the region, the account of the County Palatine and the 
Duchy of Lancaster with which the book opens has been written 
without reference to Dr. Tait’s account in that work, and is not only 
very misleading but positively incorrect in its details. Viewed from 
the standpoint of local history, Dr. Wilmore’s book seems to fall 
between two stools, being neither scientific nor literary, neither 
scholarly nor pedagogic, neither linked up with national history nor 
informed by local feeling. 

Mr. Brears’ unpretentious little History of Lincolnshire comes well 
out of a succession of tests. It is readable; it is freely illustrated with 
good local photographs and with drawings from medieval sources, 
notably the Luttrell psalter. The author has made good use of the one 
existing volume of the Victoria County History, and his simplifications 
of the results of scholarship are generally sound. He relates local 
history very successfully to the history of the nation; the book could 
be used not only for illustration but as the starting-point for the study 
of English political, social and religious history. A county that 

uced Stephen Langton, Wyclif, Foxe, Whitgift, the Pilgrim 

thers and the Wesleys, Hereward the Wake and Lord Burghley, 

Hallam and Lingard, Tennyson and Byrd does certainly offer golden 

rtunities to the historian; Mr, Brears makes the most of them, as 

of the native chroniclers and memoir-writers.!_ As a result, the book 
is calculated to nurture the best kind of local patriotism. 

The partnership of scholar and antiquary has produced a valuable 
volume in the Records of Holm Cultram, to which the teacher both of 
monastic and of economic history can turn for new illustrative material. 
The contents of the cartulary, now in the keeping of the Dean and 


* But Grosseteste wrote in the thirteenth, not twelfth century (p. 56). 
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Chapter of Carlisle, are summarised for the general reader, and the 
detailed history of both abbey and parish from the earliest times jg 
related in a series of scholarly papers. Those dealing with the Eliza. 
bethan survey of the manor, the Elizabethan bye-laws, and the 
administration of “ The Sixteen Men” in the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries will be found especially interesting, whilst the section 
on Domestic Life and Industries contains good social material. To the 
geographer, the long story of coast erosion, from 1304 to 1914, will be 
especially interesting. 

The History of Kirby Underdale has a narrow range of interests, 
though the author has made himself well acquainted with the best 
authorities on the subjects he deals with. The careful registration of 
local facts—words, customs, field-names, wills—is always valuable; 
beyond this, the rector’s careful study of the careers of his predecessors 
is a real contribution to sociology. On one point of detail the author is 
not convincing ; his statement that the village takes its name from the 
Hundle beck (p. 2) hardly agrees with the forms of the name so carefully 
collected by him on pp. 11 and 66 segg. Is it not more probable that 
some Norse settler Hundulf gave his name to the dale, and that the 
name of the beck is a back-formation, like Arun from Arundel ? 

The main interest of the Winchester Custumal is legal and con- 
stitutional rather than economic. The reader, whilst appreciating to 
the full the translation and notes, and the glossary supplied by Pro- 
fessor Patchett, will need to refer to Mr. Furley’s previous book, The 
City Government of Winchester, for the actual working of these rules 
and customs, set down probably between 1275 and 1300. 

Dr. Hewitt’s study of Medieval Cheshire, whilst concentrating on 
social and economic matters, is constantly illuminating other aspects of 
local and national history. To take one of the most interesting and 
important of the many sources used by him, the Register of the Black 
Prince, as yet unprinted, makes it abundantly clear that the prince 
regarded his palatine county as a milch cow, extorting from it, if 
necessary by a display of armed force, such vast sums for the financing 
of his courtly and chivalrous exploits, as seriously to cripple its economic 
development: “ Enterprising cultivators, both great and small, were 
mercilessly impoverished ; the whole work of reclaiming the waste was 
vexatiously hampered.” Again, Dr. Hewitt has discovered the 
accounts of the stud farm at Macclesfield, where cattle and horses were 
bred and fattened; he proves that marling was generally practised in 
thirteenth-century Cheshire; he has added considerably to our know- 
ledge of the Cheshire salt industry, though some points are still obscure 
as to the retail and distributing trade; he shows that wool was a 
relatively unimportant, but bacon almost astaple, product of the county, 
owing probably to the presence of both oak forests and salt wiches. 
On the administrative side he has something to tell us, though Jess than 
we could wish, of the conciliar system of estate management. The 
charge of lawlessness, so often brought against Cheshire men, he 
considers justifiable. The marcher psychology seems to have pre- 
vailed there; both the five great sanctuaries and the avowry system 
described by Mr. Stewart Brown attracted the criminal; remoteness 
from Westminster, proximity to Wales, and the feeble administration 
of Edward II, all encouraged violence and lawlessness. On the other 


4 One minor correction should be made; the endorsement on the MS. of the 


Custumal should run P. de Hol’, as in the earlier book, and not, as on p. 7 of this 


book, J, de Hol, 
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hand, Cheshire men were correspondingly prized as soldiers, and, as 
Professor Tout has shown, they were exploited for political purposes by 
ichard I. 
Tehelen will be grateful to Dr. Hewitt for a valuable piece of work ; 
teachers should be no less grateful for a book that exemplifies, better 
than any other here considered, how much local history gains from a 
thorough knowledge of wider issues, and how valuable a contribution 
the local historian can make to the understanding of national history. 
HELEN M. Cam. 


Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls preserved among the archives of 
the Corporation of the City of London at the Guildhall, a.p. 1364-81. 
Edited by A. H. Tuomas, Deputy-keeper of the City Records. 
Printed by order of the Corporation under the direction of 
the Library Committee. 1929. Ixiv + 360 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 


TxE corporation of the city of London has earned the gratitude of 
generations of students by the long series of volumes in which its 
priceless records have been made available for use. These have proved 
invaluable for reference in many different directions, and in this respect 
the second volume of the Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls well 
maintains the interest which the others have excited. The efforts to 
enforce the ‘‘ ordinance concerning servants ”’ or the requirements as 
to-the price of wine or of corn assort curiously with a charge against 
certain tailors that ‘‘ with force and arms, to wit, swords and knives, 
they made an assembly, under colour of playing with a football, in 
order to assault others,” though the last is hardly fairly indexed as 
“football, punished as a breach of the peace,” for even if they pleaded 
guilty to football their equipment violated a stringent ordinance 
against carrying weapons owing to which strangers seem not infrequently 
to have found themselves in trouble. Much information is to be 
found, as might be expected, regarding the customs of the city and of 
the different “‘ misteries,’’ and there are some interesting examples of 
the way in which country lads were bound apprentice to masters in 
London, not always with the benefit which no doubt they had hoped to 
gain. A side-light on the activities of a famous mayor is given in 
an entry of 21 October 1375: ‘‘ Memorandum to the effect that when 
William Walworth, the Mayor, was walking among the poulterers at 
St. Nicholas Shambles to see at what price poultry was being sold, he 
came to John Andreu, a poulterer, and asked him the price of a goose. 
The poulterer told him in reply 8d or 7d, and the Mayor thereupon 
told him to charge no more than 6d, to which he answered that he 
would not bring any geese to the City for forty days. He was committed 
to prison. Three days later he was brought before the Mayor and 
Aldermen and made to swear that he would not buy, sell or bring any 
poultry within the liberties of the City for the space of seven weeks on 
pain of the pillory,”"—an example of what was regarded as the proper 
penalty for breach of oath. 

These extracts have been quoted as a possible inducement to readers 
to dig for themselves, for the book is the kind of book which placed in 
libraries might well determine the bent of a student’s future work as 
well as serve to call up, before the minds of many, vivid scenes of 
medieval life. But Mr. Thomas has given to it importance also for 
all students of London history and institutions by the elaborate 
Introduction, in which he deals in a most attractive way with a large 
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number of problems which emerge, and suggests the solutions which his 
researches over a much wider field have led him to adopt. As thegs 
relate to the history of incorporation and citizenship, an examination of 
the obligations of citizenship, its acquisition by patrimony, apprentice. 
ship and redemption, the Commune and the Common Council, it will be 
seen that he has not been afraid to grasp many thorns. And attention 
may be called to a short but instructive section as “ Villeins and 
Citizens *’ as one of the topics of more than local importance which 
receive further elucidation from the information collected. 
C. JENKINS. 


Sainte Catherine de Sienne : Essai Critique des Sources. Tome II, Les 
(uvres de Sainte Catherine de Sienne. Par Rospert Fawmme. 
(Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
Fascicule cxxxv.) 1930. viii + 375 pp. Paris: Boccard. 50 fr. 


Tue first volume of Dr. Fawtier’s critical study of the sources of 
the life of St. Catherine of Siena—dealing with the hagiographical and 
historical documents—was reviewed in History in July 1923. The 
second volume deals with the writings of St. Catherine. One chapter, 
the last, treats of the Dialogo and the prayers. The whole of the rest 
of the book is rightly devoted to the letters. Some 200 pages are 
concerned with an attempt to date the letters chronologically. Mr. 
Fawtier finds the result “ assez modeste,” but it is impossible to praise 
too highly the patience and moderation, the ingenuity and knowledge 
displayed in this critical work. In the manuscript collections formed 
soon after her death the letters of St. Catherine are arranged according 
to the dignity of the recipients. The method was a very usual one in 
the Middle Ages and presents great difficulties to the historian. A 
collection arranged in this way is that of Adam Marsh’s letters in 
Monumenta Franciscana 1 (Rolls series). To put these into chrono- 
logical order is a task awaiting the historian: anyone attempting the 
work could not do better than to study carefully Mr. Fawtier’s method 
and take him as a model. 

St. Catherine could not write. The Dominican Thomas Caffarini 
of Siena, who from his early years was a devout disciple of the saint, 
in his evidence at the process of canonisation (1411) states that she had 
learnt to write miraculously and refers to a letter written in her own 
hand to Stephen Maconi for his authority. Maconi in his evidence not 
only is silent about it, but gives a well-merited rebuke to the zealous 
Caffarini: ‘‘ God has no need of our lies, nor should evil be done that 
good may result.” The story of the miraculous gift of writing does 
not $m in any of the letters addressed to Maconi: it comes in 4 
kind of postcript to a letter addressed to Raymond of Capua, who in 
his legend had told how the saint learnt to read, but said nothing 
about the miraculous gift of writing. The letter itself (no. 91) is 
closely connected with the Dialogo. Is it a genuine first sketch, or was 
it made up from the Dialogo by a clever imitation of St. Catherine's 
(somewhat monotonous) style? Mr. Fawtier subjects the letter tos 
searching examination (pp. 198, 320-328, 347-348) and concludes that 
the letter itself is authentic, the postcript added by Caffarini. 

There are 26 manuscripts containing collections of Catherine's 
letters, besides many more which contain copies of single or a few letters. 
An elaborate table extending over 14 pages enables the reader to see 
quickly which letters are contained in each manuscript. Altogether 
there are 381 letters in existence attributed to the saint, There are 
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in existence eight “original” letters or fragments of letters—i.e. 
letters as they were dictated by Catherine and taken down by her 
disciples or members of the “ famiglia.” Facsimiles of all of them 
are given at the end of the volume. A minute paleographical 
investigation shows that these eight were written by seven different 
geribes. How do these originals compare with the copies of them in 
the collections? The result of such a comparison is, Mr. Fawtier says, 
“quelque peu alarmant,” and he prints (pp. 119-122) in parallel 
columns an original and the copy of it (no. 275) which appears in three 
manuscript collections. The original is about three times as long as 
the copy. The editors have taken out all the news and personal gossip 
which the letter contains (thanks for sending 24 carlini, information 
about letters to and from various people, news of friends—‘‘ Brother 
Raymond is vicar of the province of Genoa and will soon be made 
master of theology ’’)—and have left in only the pious exhortation. 
This is given accurately, word for word, the only addition being ‘ ‘Altro 
non ti dico””—a phrase which comes in many of Catherine’s letters, but 
not in the original of this one. The result of this method is not only 
to diminish the historical value of the letters, but to give a one-sided 
and misleading picture of the saint. The general conclusion is that 
the letters are genuine so far as they go, but systematically mutilated. 
Those in the collections are a selection of letters or extracts from letters 
chosen as likely to promote the canonisation of Catherine. Apart from 
these omissions Mr. Fawtier’s keen eye seems to have discovered no 
evidence of interpolation or deliberate alteration of the text except 
Caffarini’s postcript mentioned above. 

In his first volume Mr. Fawtier rejected the famous letter (no. 97) 
which describes the public execution of “‘ colui che sapete,”’ identified 
by Caffarini as Niccolo Toldi, as a forgery of Caffarini’s. His arguments 
then seemed inconclusive. Now he speaks with less certainty (pp. 328- 
330). In view of the general authenticity of the letters he would surely 
be justified in going farther and in accepting it as a genuine production 
of St. Catherine. 

“The correspondence of St. Catherine of Siena,” he sums up, 
“appears to furnish an authentic historical document which may be 
used for the history of the Saint, and it is upon it far more than upon 
the hagiographical documents that the historian of the Saint ought to 
rely,” and he paints in a few eloquent and incisive sentences (pp. 335- 
337) the contrast between the St. Catherine of the hagiographers and 
the St. Catherine of the letters. A. G. Leven 


The Documents of Iriki: illustrative of the development of the Feudal 
Institutions of Japan. Translated and edited by K. Asakawa. 
1929. xvi -+ 442 + (Japanese text of the Documents) 134 pp. 
Yale University Press (Milford). £1 15s. 


Every student of Japanese history knows that Japan enjoyed 
feudal rule for a long period of some seven hundred years. He is told 
how the feudal system originated in that country oak how it developed 
and underwent a series of changes until it finally came to an end in the 
year 1871. But as regards the sources of such information he had 
never been given any tangible evidence until Dr. Asakawa presented 
to us the basic material in this learned volume revealing the develop- 
ment of feudal Japan. There are, of course, many tomes of original 
documents, such as the Dai Nihon Shiryd edited by the Historio- 
graphical Institute of the Imperial University of Tékyé, but they are 
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all in Japanese and Chinese and, moreover, we regretfully believe, not 
to be found in any library in England. 

The book is not for the general reader. But with an outline 
knowledge of Japanese history derived from some such work as K, 
Hara’s An Introduction to the History of Japan (New York and London, 
1921), any student of European institutional history will no doubt 
find the present book not only interesting, but most valuable for a 
comparative study of the feudalism of the western world and that of 
the Far East. To make it easier for the European reader to understand 
the various terms introduced, the editor has taken pains to add copious 
notes as well as a brief guide to his system of transcribing Japanese 
words. 

It is usually held that the feudal system in Japan was marked by 
at least two characteristics; (1) the feudal sovereign was the Shégun, 
and not the emperor, the head of the state; (2) the Shégun granted to 
the Go-kenin, his direct vassals, feudatory rights, not over his own land, 
but over the domains of temples, shrines, and so forth. The justifica- 
tion for such conclusions must be left to the judgment of the reader of 
the book. For this the editor’s personal views on the whole subject 
expressed under the heading “A Summary of Points” (pp. 37-81) 
may serve as a useful reference. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the book consists in 
substance of source-material and is not meant to be a general treatise, 
Nevertheless, there are many interesting problems raised that call for 
careful consideration, as, for example, the editor’s assertion that 
“the Japanese land system never produced serfs in the European 
sense ”’ (p. 73). 

In any case Dr. Asakawa’s book, which has very few blemishes, is 
indeed a unique work of its kind, and will decidedly benefit even 


Japanese specialists in the subject. The book is well bound, and the 
printing leaves nothing to be desired. 8S. YosuHrrakg. 


Europe, 1715-1815. By R.B.Mowat. 1929. 288 pp. Arnold. 63s, 

Europe and England, 1789-1914. By P. Meapows. (The Parallel 
Histories.) 1929. 299 pp. Nelson. 3s. 

England in Modern Times, (1714-1902). By R. M. Rayner. 1929, 
xii + 420 pp. Longmans. 5s. 

British History : a survey of the History of all the British Peoples. By 
Ramsay Murr. 1929. vii+ 816 pp. George Philip. 7s. 6d. 

Britain and Europe: an Introduction to History. Book ii, from the 
Renascence to the Present Day. By R. A. F. Mears. 1929. 
304 pp. Arnold. 3s. 6d. 

A General History for the Middle School, 1500-1763. By T. G. Stanp- 
ING. 1929. 382 pp. George Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


THE examination of books, written in the first instance for boys and 
girls, invites acceptance of Professor F. Clarke’s opinion! that 
“real history cannot be taught in school at all.”” There may be as 
many interpretations of the phrase as there are teachers ; but, according 
to him, “ acceptance of that simple truth would clear away at one 
stroke much ancient confusion,” and he insists that the ‘ ancient 
confusion’ arises from the child’s confounding history with the 
history book. History is indeed a mature subject; and too often the 
child or adolescent, striving to understand it, merely learns the facts 


1 The Foundations of History Teaching, p. 12. Cf. History, xv. 233. 
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provided without grasping the philosophy or even the force of the 
narrative. The book, therefore, creates howlers because it encourages 
an association of half-memorised and imperfectly digested ideas, alien 
from each other; and it rests too often upon a pedagogic “‘ theory which 
treats knowledge as a possession instead of an activity.”” Thus the 
first fault in all text-books is found in the supremacy of hard facts and 
clumsy generalisations over skilful presentation, aids to comprehension 
like charts, illustrations, maps, and a sympathetic style. 

Clearly, the problem which the teacher of history, in writing text- 
books or designing a syllabus, must face first of all is to combine two 
antithetical things : he must offer to children and adolescents the riches 
of a storehouse of human experience, so that they will move, by a 

rocess of increasing sympathy and insight, to a condition of alert 
and well-informed interest in the affairs of the world around them; and 
he must arrange that his pupils acquire that knowledge from a willing- 
ness actively to share that experience in some way as suits each age and 
individual best. 

The writer of text-books, therefore, must be judged by the manner 
and ability of his selecting and interpreting the facts to achieve these 
ends. His success will depend upon his acceptance of the “ simple 
truth,” in focussing the world’s experience in the life of people to the 
vision of the young. 

Professor Mowat, in Hurope, 1715-1815, achieves two things. He 
revives the eighteenth century as “an era of social life in which 
politics and wars absorbed only a part, and, except in certain years, 
not the main part, of mankind’s attention. ...” The book ends 
with the Congress of Vienna: “the attempt . . . to give Europe an 
elementary organisation against the lawlessness of State’s relations with 
State.” Of the twenty-seven chapters, thirteen carry the tale down 
to 1789; and the proportion is just. Two of them, one in each half of 
the book, call for mention. That on “‘ The Northern War ”’ ending in 
1721 at the Peace of Nystadt is refreshingly lucid and vivid in its semi- 
biographical treatment, when so many text-books avoid the issue and 
treat the Baltic question as indifferent. That on “‘ The Revival of 
Prussia after 1806” gives the fullest weight to the intellectual signi- 
ficance of the movement, shared by Humboldt, Fichte and Schlier- 
macher; this, again, is unusual. 

His second achievement is, as it were, pedagogic charm. He makes 
the century an affair of individual lives, and presents them (Rousseau 
as “the prince of vagabonds,” Dupleix showing “ firmness of mind, 
contempt for music, painting and dancing ”’) in words that make them 
intelligible to boys of fifteen in their own terms. Similarly, political 
a of weight are bound up with human insight of the right 

vel and humour. “The chief charge . . . against the monarchs 
... is that they regarded war as a normal means of adjusting their 
claims.” Again, Philip V of Spain “ fell under the influence of his first 
wife. . . and after her death waited in agonies till he was married 
again.” The book ought to be popular and it deserves attention, 
though the serious defects exist that it offers no aids to memory, lacks 
“meat,” and generally is too sketchy to serve other than as an intro- 
duction. It should be read in conjunction with another text-book. 

‘The weakest point in Mr. Meadows’ Europe and England is its 
reliance upon a rather mature type of generalisation. Thus, in a 
chapter on “‘ Recent European History,” in discussing the growth of 
state interest in working class conditions, the author falls into a space- 
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saving summary : “ The responsibility of governments has been gener. 
ally recognised, and efforts have been made by statesmen and politicians 
of all parties to do something to solve the problem of poverty.” Un. 
fortunately, there is not, earlier in the book, any attempt to show what 
poverty implied or how it came into existence. The strongest points 
are two admirable chapters on “the growth of democracy,” and “the 
Dual Monarchy ”; the well-chosen maps and illustrations; and lo 
extracts from original sources, such as Mazzini’s letter to Charles Albert, 
and Bismarck’s law (1878) suppressing socialism, which fit into their 
contexts admirably. In sum, the book balances international and 
domestic affairs admirably, bringing out the international significance 
of trade, socialism, etc. 

Mr. Rayner, the author of England in Modern Times, has very 
definite and thoroughly acceptable ideas of what history should be to 
the schoolboy. He explains himself: ‘‘ The effort to group and inter. 
pret facts has become more pleasurable and more profitable than the 
mere comprehension of them. . . . This humanising of history is still 
in its early stages. . . . I have not tried to make the subject seem easy; 
my aim has rather been to make it seem worth while.”’ In five books, 
each containing half a term’s work for the School Certificate stage, he 
arranges matter under provocative titles and sub-titles: “The 
Opposition cry ‘ Havoc’”’; ‘‘ ‘The Grand Old Man’ in difficulties ”; 
“The Georgian Revolution.” Throughout the style is admirably 
suited to the boy; clear, illuminating, and full of meat. Maps are 
fair; date-charts well designed. The method of writing and arrange- 
mentissound. £.g. ‘‘ A Pragmatic Sanction (i.e. a specially sacred and 
binding covenant) ”’; and, again, a tabulated summary of the terms of 
the treaty of Utrecht stands at the beginning of the 1715-1720 period 
as the basis of what follows. The normal reaction of boys to the book 
is interesting. They read it willingly; and then tend to lose faith in it 
when comparison with other books of repute shows that the dates 
are frequently inaccurate. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir is an historian before anything else, and he writes 
with the comprehensive accuracy one would expect. As a politician 
he fears a very real danger in the “ blank patch in the knowledge of 
most of us, covering the period between the date up to which our 
studies were brought at school, and the date at which we began to 
follow events for ourselves.”” Z.g. boys of fifteen to-day know nothing 
of the Great War, and this lack of facts is dangerous in an active 
citizen. The tenth and last book of his Survey of the History of the 
British Peoples, therefore, covers the years 1914 to 1926. Such a period 
never needs recommendation to the immature; but in the earlier and 
less topical sections Mr. Muir allows no other attraction to the reader of 
youthful tastes than the facts, a few references to authorities, and some 
excellent maps. His point of view is simple. ‘‘ A text-book has to be 
written in a concise, business-like style. It has no room for expatiation, 
or for amusing anecdotes ; these fall to the teacher’s share.”’ The book, 
in fact, is not provocative. It is clear, orderly, full of wise judgment, 
and packed with facts in impeccable proportions. The style, once the 
reader has learned a little history, and can appreciate the skill with 
which facis are arrayed, is pleasing. But, in school, the value of the 
work is dependent upon the stage of the pupil’s development. Boys 
in the School Certificate year should use it after their interest has been 
aroused by reading books where more attention has been given to 
selection and presentation on lines that catch their imagination. 
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Mr. Muir, in leaving the teacher his task of amusing, has also left the boy 
his task of interpreting, and this may very well be too much for him. 
Two points in arrangement demand notice. India in the time of Clive 
and Warren Hastings is fuller on the purely political side, as it should 
be; and, in book ii, the development of the Four Nations from 1216 to 
1485 is admirably drawn. 

Mr. Mears’ Britain and Europe (book ii) is comprehensive, generally 
accurate in detail, rather prosy ; it savours of the note-book, from which 
details are dictated to an audience that imperfectly relates them to each 
other. He has designed an “ Introduction to History,” of which this 
volume covers English and European from the Renascence to the 
present day; but he has tried, in a volume apparently designed for 
children of fourteen, to cover too much ground. Aids to memory like 
date-charts, illustrations, maps abound. The maps and pictures are 
excellent; but their virtue fades before the acute compression practised 
by the writer. It is difficult to see what any adolescent would make of 
this: that George I and II, by employing only Whig ministers, ensured 
party government as “an essential part of British politics,” and, 


“another and very important characteristic was also assumed under 
the first two Georges. This was the Cabinet system.” A page later, 
after other irrelevant details have intervened, which do not help the 
understanding, the confusion is increased by a poor attempt to explain 
ministerial responsibility to the Commons. This is the very process of 
associating imperfectly digested ideas which prevails throughout the 
book 


Mr. Standing, writing for the South African and Rhodesian Junior 
Certificate Syllabus, covers European and English history, 1500 to 
1763, in his General History. On a smaller period than Mr. Mears, with 
a longer book, conventional time-chart, and maps that are more 
professional than the sketch or impressionistic type, he achieves far 
more by a lucid and provocative style, which leaves nothing unexplained 
or covered by a vague generalisation. The proportions of the book 
are, of course, biassed by the need to teach South African history. He 
spends much time and space upon the lists of chief English ministers 
and Governors at the Cape, on genealogical tables and bibliography. 
An interesting appendix is a list of words (‘‘ annates,” “ mercenary,” 
“secularise ’’) which the teacher is to use to test revision work. But 
the chief merits of the book are liveliness and the semi-colloquial, fresh, 
phrasing, which covers a full knowledge; with them goes a continuous 
— to modern situations for illustration. Z.g.: ‘‘ From some points 
of view England was the America of those days (circa 1550),” and 
“Cromwell . . . forming a regiment not from broken-down out-of- 
works... .” E. J. HuTouis. 


The American Colonies, 1492-1750 : A Study of their Political, Economic 
and Social Development. By M. W. JERNEGAN. 1929. xxxiii + 
457 pp.; five maps. 7s. 6d. Expansion and Reform, 1889-1926. 
By d S. Basserr. 1926. xix +353 pp.; five maps. 6s. 
“Epochs of American History’ series, edited by A. B. Harr. 
Longmans. 

A History of American Life: A. M. Scuuestnerr and Dixon Ryan 
Fox, editors. Vol. 1, The Coming of the White Man, 1492-1848. 
By H. I. Priestiuzy. 1929. xx+41l pp. Vol. vm, The 
Emergence of Modern America, 1865-78. By Atutan Nevins. 
1927. xix + 446 pp. The Macmillan Company. 17s. each vol. 
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Selected Readings in American History. Edited by T. C. Pras and 
A. 8. Rosrrts. 1929. xviii + 802 pp. Bell. 18s. 

American History told by Contemporaries. Edited by A. B. Hart, with 
the collaboration of J. G. Curtis. Vol. v, T'wentieth-Century 
United States, 1900-29. 1929. xxi+ 917 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. 16s. 

The Diary of John Quincy Adams, 1794-1845: American Political, 
Social and Intellectual Life from Washington to Polk. Edited by 
Auuan Nevins. 1928. xviii + 585 pp. Longmans. 21s, 

The Kingdom of Saint James : A Narrative of the Mormons. By M.M. 
Quaire. 1930. x-+ 284 pp. Yale Univ. Press (Milford). 189, 

Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage. By Luioyp P. Srryxze, 
1929. xvi-+ 881 pp. The Macmillan Company. 25s. 


Tuts batch of works on American history is a fairly catholic selection, 
ranging from the text-book through the co-operative work to the original 
study. Professor Hart’s “ Epochs” have for a generation held, 
worthily, their high place among the texts in use in American colleges, 
and it is a proof of the excellence of the original design that it is stil] 
worth while republishing them, and worth while providing two new 
volumes. The series originally opened with a volume by Reuben 
Thwaites which, needless to say, was an admirable digest of the learning 
and historical tastes of the time. But with the passing of years learni 
has extended its bounds and, at least as important, history has altered 
not a little the weight of its interests, so the decision was taken to 
begin the series with a brand-new volume, the writing of which was 
entrusted to Professor Jernegan of Chicago. The result has been the 
production of a most admirable, close-packed volume that leaves little 
to the reviewer except praise and recommendation. As is desirable, 
there has been an increased attention to social and economic develop- 
ment and an avoidance of the mere narrative. Nevertheless, there is 
no skimping of political history, and for the student this little manual 
will serve the utilitarian purpose of examination revision as well as 
the equally important one of education. The still more difficult task 
of dealing with modern America was given to the late Professor 
Bassett, and he steered his way through a badly charted sea with 
extraordinary skill. The period covered was full of controversy still 
undecided; it would have been fatally easy to be either a mere 
partisan or a colourless narrator. None who remember Mr. Bassett’s 
career will expect his volume to fall into either pit, and, if it is not 
brilliantly readable, it is a model of proportion and objective learning, 
informed with a real belief in the liberating power of truth. There are 
in these crowded pages a few slips. Mr. Jernegan makes Marco Poloa 
prisoner in Venice instead of Genoa (p. 4); is rather misleading as to 
the Dutch share in the defeat of the Armada (p. 19) and introduces 
(p. 302) a distinction between ‘‘ Scotch Covenanters” and “ Pres- 
byterians ’’—the last thing the Covenanters would have wanted, since 
they were, in their own eyes, the only true Presbyterians. Mr. Bassett 
was rather too hard on that would-be dictator of Chile, Balmaceda 
(p. 31), and the German Chancellor was Maximilian of Baden, not of 
Bavaria (p. 279). The bibliographies are miracles of fullness and con- 
ciseness; but at this time of day something could be done to improve 
the appearance of the volumes, even in their present size. 

The History of American Life edited by Professors Schlesinger and 
Fox is an attempt to bring “ the new history ” into line with the older 
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political history, to provide a full-dress treatment of the development 
of American life by experts sympathetically inclined to the new 
approach. The two volumes noticed here justify high hopes of the 
series. Mr. Priestley, who is Professor of Mexican History in the 
University of California, has earned a notable reputation for his work 
on Spanish American history, and the fruits of his long labours are 
made available in an excellently planned volume. Avoiding what he 
calls ‘‘ the tedious thread of narrative,” he describes the great achieve- 
ment of Spain in exploring and giving some kind of social structure to 
what has since become a great part of the United States. English 
writers, even some who should know better, still write of Spain in 
America in a way that owes more to memories of Westward Ho! and 
Tennyson’s “‘ devildoms of Spain ”’ than to sober history ; to them this 
study can be recommended for its learning and sense of reality. 
Naturally Mr. Priestley has devoted most of his space to Spanish 
colonisation, it is by far the most important side of his theme; but he 
shows his command of material in fields less familiar to him in his 
account of such glorious failures as New France and such important 
fiascos as New Amsterdam. 

It is a very different world that Professor Nevins of Cornell moves 
in, with the rise of Standard Oil and of baseball in place of Coronado and 
La Salle. The outrageous, constructive and, at a distance, romantic 
time that followed “ the war ”’ almost defies narration or analysis; but, 
aided by his illustrations, Mr. Nevins makes a gallant and remarkably 
successful effort. It is an eminently readable book, but the story of 
the Brooklyn Bridge contains one thing “that might have been put 
better’: “‘ the bridge fell under the direction of his son, Washington 
A. Roebling ” (p. 80). Needless to say, it didn’t. 

Such a volume as Messrs. Pease and Roberts have produced is to 
be judged almost exclusively by its pedagogic value, and, by that 
standard, their Selected Readings must be highly praised. They are, 
inevitably, concerned chiefly with formal records, statutes and treaties ; 
but they have not scorned speech or pamphlet if it served their purpose. 
They start with Hakluyt’s “ Discourse on Western Planting,” welcome 
in itself, even in this abridged form, and doubly welcome since a full 
text is still so hard to obtain, and end with the McNary-Haugen Bill 
and its veto by President Coolidge. There are a few omissions that 
are perhaps questionable (e.g. illustrations of the New England 
opposition to the war of 1812), but the planning of the book has 
obviously been the result of much thought. The notes and comments 
are few and simple to the point of banality, as in the case of the Second 
Espionage Act, which is moderately described as “‘ going close to vio- 
lating the constitutional privilege of freedom of speech and action.” 
Any library used for teaching American history or any teacher of the 
subject will find this repertory invaluable for the purposes of instruction 
and illustration. 

Compilation of illustrative documents is always a heart-breaking 
task; but when it comes to illustrating modern America with all its 
possibilities of controversy, all its variety of interest, in one volume, the 
stoutest heart might fail. It is fortunate that Professor Hart’s didn’t, 
for, despite many faults, many sins of omission and a few of commission, 
he has produced a fascinating collection, ranging from Woodrow 
Wilson on the League of Nations to Samuel Crowther on the “‘ Flapper ” ; 

an account of a broadcasting studio by Mr. Graham McNamee, 
famous, as the editor justly puts it, for his ‘‘ extemporaneous ” descrip- 
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tions, to an article on motor production by Henry Ford. There are 
even (and this is almost enough to justify any such volume) verses 
from F. P. A.’s “‘Conning Tower.” Occasionally there are weaknesses 
in editing; it was rather an evasion of a problem to leave the Fall. 
Daugherty scandals untouched, save for an extract from Mr. Bassett’s 
Expansion and Reform. 

The Diary of John Quincy Adams has long been a gold-mine for 
American historians. In his long life J. Q. Adams had the good 
fortune to see and make much history. He saw Charlestown go up in 
flames in 1775, was in Petersburg in 1812 when the news came of 
Borodino, lived to be the half-author of the Monroe Doctrine, to keep 
Canning at a distance, and, as President of the United States, to achieve 
the apparently impossible height of being as unpopular in that office 
as his father had been. Then came his great career, his unprecedented 
return to Congress, his long fight for free speech and against the 
** Slavocracy,”’ and his death, with his point won, when the Civil War 
was but twelve years off. The Diary is long, it is expensive and it is 
hard to come by, so Mr. Nevins has performed a real service in making 
this selection and in making it so well. Though primarily important 
as a “source ’’ for political history, the Diary has much human interest, 
especially as a study in egocentricity. John Quincy Adams was an 
Adams, and like most members of that famous family, he found it 
impossible to forget or under-estimate that fact. ‘“‘ Men, women and 
Herveys’’; there were wicked, selfish, treacherous people; Burr, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, clowns like Jackson and knaves,—but here the 
list is endless ;—then, on the other side, the family. European readers 
to whom these names mean little may find the volume dull, but to 
anyone with even an outline knowledge of American history this 
selection is invaluable. ‘‘ A young man, named Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and a classmate of my lamented son George, after failing in the every- 
day avocations of a Unitarian preacher and schoolmaster, starts a 
new doctrine of transcendentalism.”” So does the most famous New 
Englander of one generation deal with the most famous New Englander 
of the next ! Yet, however often one laughs at Adams, one grows more 
and more to admire the indomitable, upright man, worthy indeed of his 
—lo~ et tenacem propositi virum. 

e last two volumes are biographies, very different in subject and 
in method. Mr. Quaife’s hero was one of the numerous Americans of 
the first half of the last century who found in new religions room which 
the old creeds denied them and in the career of prophet something 
more colourful than selling drygoods, or farming, or even “ talking 
for Buncombe ”’ in one of the numerous legislatures. James J. Strang 
was, as his biographer admits, a liar, or mad, or inspired in a very 
remarkable way by God; Mr. Quaife inclines to one or both of the first 
two theories. Strang’s claim to fame was his attempt to set himself 
up as the only true leader of the Mormons, bereft of their founder, 
Joseph Smith, by sacrilegious Gentile hands. The Strangites had one 
great asset, their leader was willing to assume the difficult and dangerous 
réle of a prophet; so they could chant “ A church without a Prophet 
Is not the church for me.” Brigham Young was in possession of the 
main assets of the Saints and was a master of men, but he was no 
prophet. Perhaps having the assets he didn’t need to be a prophet, 
and being a great man saw the dangers of the office. Strang, too, must 
have been a man of much personal force, for he won disciples who 
underwent great privations for his sake; he impressed Gentile as well 
as the Latter Day Saints, and he had the splendid design of making 
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himself a King—and he succeeded, foratime. The tale of this farcical 
kingdom has its parallels with Cabet’s farcical republic of Icaria in its 

mposity and futility, but the end was the same as that of Joseph 
Pith, a violent death. The insoluble puzzle of the Strangite kingdom 
is the question why King James did not on his death-bed nominate a 
successor, since, by his creed, one was necessary. He did not, and 
the kingdom collapsed, leaving a few disillusioned fanatics and a few 
memories. Mr. Quaife has handled his difficult material with great 
skill and tact and has produced a useful addition to American social 
history. It may be noted, however, that the poem described in the 
text as in blank verse is, if one may judge by the specimen printed in 
the notes, in what are intended to be heroic couplets (p. 5). 

Andrew Johnson has a melancholy notoriety among American 
presidents ; he alone has been impeached, and though he escaped con- 
viction, as the Senate failed narrowly to muster the necessary two- 
thirds majority, his fame has always been clouded. It can be said at 
once that the verdict of history, if it is ever cast, is cast in favour of 
Johnson and against his accusers, That the impeachment was a 
partisan move of the worst kind, a disgrace to the hearts or heads of 
all who supported it, has for long been admitted; and was admitted 
by some repentant sinners while the object of their venom was still 

ive. A good life of Johnson, showing what manner of man he was, 
would therefore be welcome. Even the most indurated Republican at 
this time of day starts with a prejudice in favour of Mr. Stryker’s 
subject. It is a tribute to the efficacy of this biographer’s methods that 
that attitude is hard to maintain, for Mr. Stryker still writes in the 
spirit of a border Democrat of 1868, if not, indeed, of a very imperfectly 
“reconstructed rebel.” A good deal of his writing on the war would, 
indeed, have been suspect to President Johnson himself, and reads very 
oddly at this time of day. It is common form that Johnson, with all 
his faults of tact, conduct and emphasis, suffered for carrying out the 
licy of Lincoln in the face of bitter and unscrupulous partisans. 
They had opposed Lincoln when alive and used him when he was dead 
as the mask for a policy whose most respectable motive was blind 
sentimentality, and whose real backers were moved by hate or simply 
by greed. Mr. Stryker has no difficulty in making this case, in driving 
al these points home, and in holding up to scorn the “ Radicals ” who 
were willing to ruin the South and make real peace impossible in order 
to revenge themselves, and to keep the Democrats out. But, alas, Mr. 
Stryker does not seem to have any suspicion that reconstruction was a 
problem, that a return to the status quo was, even if desirable, im- 
possible, and forgets that half of the difficulties of North and South alike 
were due to the fact that, all Sumnerian nonsense apart, the South was 
not annihilated politically. Mr. Stryker’s policy, apparently, would 
have been to give carte blanche to the ex-rebels—they knew how to 
handle the race problem. This was exactly the point at issue. If the 
South was certain to be right in 1865, had she not been right in 1861 ? 
That was a little too much for any victorious party in a bloody civil war 
to admit—specially as the South in 1865 showed as little political sense 
as she had shown in 1860. Mr. Stryker’s book is too long, too heated 
and too old-fashioned ; but it is full of good stuff, makes good reading, 
and does make more than a name to us the stubborn, honest, some- 
times unwise but always upright man, who was persecuted not only by 
the rascals but by the “good and the wise.” President Johnson 
— deserved a more discreet biographer ; he could not have had a 
more loyal one. D. W. Broaan. 
No, 60.—voL. xv. BB 
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A Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1668-10, 
By E. B.Sarnspury. 1929. xx -+444pp. Clarendon Press. 2), 
Tus eighth volume of Miss Sainsbury’s Calendar is more diverse jn 
interest than any of its predecessors, and displays in a striking fashion 
the development that was taking place in the company’s affairs, 
Perhaps its most interesting aspect is the commentary which it provides 
on the remarkable development of the company’s powers under the 
charters granted by Charles II. The significance of this becomes 
evident in the numerous meetings of the company’s courts to deal with 
the affairs of Bombay, newly entrusted to its keeping. The directors 
lay down rules for dealing with the land of the island, for forming a 
militia for its defence, and for ro to its inhabitants, 
They send out a chaplain and an assistant, the latter to devote his time 
to keeping a school and converting the Portuguese inhabitants to 
Protestantism. 

Matters of foreign policy again figure prominently in the directors’ 
discussions. These were concerned with Temple’s Triple Alliance, and 
especially with the Treaty Marine with the Dutch by which the 
alliance was followed. This treaty had been hurriedly concluded by 
Temple, and met with great, and deserved, opposition, not only on the 
= of the Company but also on that of the Board of Trade and 

lantations. Prolonged endeavours were made to secure English 
interests in the East by the negotiation of additional articles; but 
without result, for the Dutch Company evidently regarded the monopoly 
of the spice trade as much more important than European complications, 
which followed quickly enough, in Charles II’s secret treaty with 
Louis XIV. Among other interesting matters, the volume contains 
several documents relative to Skinner’s petition against the Company, 
raising the important question of the claim of the House of Lords to an 
original jurisdiction. H. DopwEt. 


Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury. By T. C. NicHoxson and A. §. 
TURBERVILLE. 1930. vii-+ 250 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. 


Tue process of supplying the public with scholarly yet readable 
biographies of eminent historical figures goes on pari passu with 
biographies of the more purely literary type, which give the author’s 
impressions of his subject’s psychology without much reference to 80 
base a thing as evidence. This volume, fortunately, is of the former 
type. But it does not fall into the error of some scholarly biographies ; 
it does not mass together everything, important or unimportant, that 
can be discovered about the subject, and throw the indigestible mass 
at the reader’s head. It is a readable narravive of a man’s life, and a 
character study based on documents. 

The part played by Shrewsbury in the reigns of William III and 
Anne was so considerable that such a book is of real value to historians 
as an assembling and putting forth of known facts with judicious 
comment. I do not think it has added important new facts, very 
possibly because none are discoverable. The real nature and motive 
of his Jacobite intrigues under William and again under George I, 
remarkable after the part he had played in placing both those monarchs 
on the throne, is not much elucidated. I am ready to believe that no 
elucidation is possible, except by methods of the ‘“‘ new biography” 
which our authors rightly eschew. It may have been merely “ in- 
surance ”’ against a Restoration, or it may have been insurance plus 
pique. If Professor Turberville and Mr. Nicholson cannot find out, I 
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for one shall be content to wait till Doomsday, when, as Charles II so 
happily said, we shall see—many things about eminent statesmen. 

The authors’ general conclusions as to Shrewsbury’s character and 

seem judicious. His frequent weakness, irresolution and dislike 
of office and responsibility—so strangely in contrast to his boldness in 
the three great crises—the authors attribute partly to his genuine bad 
health, but partly also to the strain of the dilettante in him. Some 
people, even if they had not hemorrhage of the lungs, would prefer 
English country-house life, or buying pictures in Rome, to carrying on 
the War of the Spanish Succession as a much-harassed and much- 
abused minister, in a country with a free press and a tradition of 
singularly free speech organised for party purposes. Moreover Shrews- 
bury had a “‘ cross-bench ’’ mind. He would never have made a good 
Whig or a good Tory for long, because he thought for himself, and 
generally thought right. ‘‘On the major issues of politics he was 
usually right,” our authors sum up. And I agree. Three times, when 
the issues were great enough, he stepped into the arena that he 
normally shunned, with singular boldness, and with singular beneficence 
and success. It was through him, as much as through any Englishman, 
that the bloodless Revolution of 1688 was accomplished. It was 
through him that Harley was enabled to turn out the Whigs in 1710 
and so enable England and Europe to get the peace that the Whigs 
and Marlborough denied to the world. Finally, it was through him, 
as Bolingbroke’s supplanter, that George I ascended the throne in 1714 
and not a mouse stirred. If next year the northern mice stirred, it 
was partly because Shrewsbury’s wise and moderating counsels had 
not been adopted by the triumphant Whigs. 

On the last page Mr. Turberville, to whom the later part of this 

excellent volume is due, writes :—‘‘ Macaulay could not forgive 
Shrewsbury for having gone over to the Tories; his recent conduct, 
prior to 1714, had not really been discreditable to him, as Macaulay’s 
words suggest.”” I do not think that Macaulay’s rather vague phrase 
about the “‘splendid dawn” of Shrewsbury’s life becoming “ hope- 
lessly troubled and gloomy” necessarily implied disapproval of 
Shrewsbury’s action in 1710, when he helped England to a govern- 
ment which would put an end to the war, though I think Macaulay 
failed to realise how important a part he played in the change of 
Queen Anne’s Ministry. At any rate Macaulay wrote, in his Essay 
on the War of the Succession in Spain : 
It seems to us that on the great question which divided England during the last 
four years of Anne’s reign the Tories were in the right and the Whigs in the 
wrong. That question was, whether England ought to conclude a peace without 
exacting from Philip a resignation of the Spanish Crown. 

Seeley thought otherwise. But many of us, like Shrewsbury, will 
on this agree with Macaulay instead of Seeley. The legend that 
Macaulay thought the Whigs were always right dies hard, in spite of 
all that he wrote about Shaftesbury, about the session of 1690, about 
the Attainder of Fenwick, about the peace of Utrecht. 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 


Studies in Highteenth-Century Diplomacy, 1740-48. By Sm Ricuarp 
Lopez. 1930. xiii-+ 421 pp. Murray. 12s. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and European Diplomacy, (1747-58). 
By D. B. Horn. 1930. 314 pp. Harrap. lds. 


BRITISH one in the middle of the eighteenth century has 
attracted few historians, and it is fortunate that Sir Richard Lodge, 
BB2 
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who for many years concentrated on that difficult period, has now 
produced an admirable book. His readers will much appreciate the 
masterly way in which he deals with negotiations more than usual] 
complicated, while the main lines of European history constantly 
remain in full light. 

The opening chapters are devoted to Carteret, whose brilliant 
career has not yet been properly traced. They describe the attempt 
he made to form a coalition against the Bourbons. After Frederick 
concluded peace at Dresden and Sardinia joined the belligerents, 
the treaty of Worms and the agreement with the Emperor prepared 
at Hanau might have changed the course of the war if Newcastle's 
fidelity to the traditional alliance of Austria had not prevailed over 
Carteret’s clever efforts. When the Emperor died, the continuance of 
the war was mainly due, according to Sir Richard, to the policy of 
d’Argenson. The dispatches of Villettes, British envoy at Turin, 
do not add much to what was known of the unfortunate attempt 
made by the French minister to detach Sardinia from her allies. Sir 
Richard has little to say about, and perhaps minimises the importance of, 
d’Argenson’s Italian scheme. At the same time it is not fair to criticise 
d’Argenson, as Broglie has done, for having failed to realise Prussia’s 
dangerous.ambitions and having taken no steps towards a reconciliation 
with the Empress. The Spanish alliance put him under obligations 
which must not be overlooked. But d’Argenson’s German policy, 
which made peace impossible, was also doomed to failure because 
France’s military efforts were directed only towards Italy and the 
Low Countries. 

The greater part of the book concerns the negotiations pursued by 
France and England respectively with the Dutch, who from 1744 were 
longing for peace. Professor Geyl had already shown how England 
was using the fear of an Orangist revolution which the Dutch states- 
men always felt in order to prevent them from making a separate 
peace. Sir Richard, who worked on the Sandwich papers at Hinching- 
brooke, now traces a full story of the conference which took place at 
Breda. Lord Sandwich’s endeavours to prevail on his Dutch colleagues 
were indeed clever and successful. Meanwhile Newcastle earnestly 
believed that, owing to the death of Philip V, peace would now be con- 
cluded with Spain. Benjamin Keene, whom he sent to Lisbon, was 
unable to get into touch with Madrid, but the queer old diplomat who 
represented the new King of Spain at Breda, Macariaz, was engaged in 
active conversations with Sandwich. No result was obtained, chiefly 
because the British Cabinet, disregarding the advice of Chesterfield 
and Sandwich, bluntly refused to consider the prospect of leaving 
Gibraltar. Thus Newcastle’s dreams fell to the ground. 

The last chapters, dealing with Aix-la-Chapelle, show the sudden 
breakdown of the Dutch, on whom Newcastle, after the Orangist 
revolution, relied to continue the war. The double negotiation 
conducted by the French plenipotentiary, Saint Séverin, with Sandwich 
and Kaunitz had already been well followed by Broglie. But Sir 
Richard, in tracing Newcastle’s desperate and often foolish activity 
during that period, also throws much light on the real aims of France. 
While Louis XV professed that he would make no profit out of the war, 
he nevertheless asked for “‘ enclaves ”’ in Hainault, wanted Luxembourg 
to be dismantled, Limbourg and Austrian Guelderland ceded to the 
Elector Palatine. But France’s main object was to break the con- 
nections of Austria with the Low Countries and to destroy the alliance 
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which connected the House of Austria with the Maritime Powers. Such 
a result was in itself more valuable than any territorial increase would be. 

Dr. Horn needed a whole volume to trace the diplomatic career of 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, which, in his words, was “ a record of 
unmitigated failure.” His work is nevertheless important, as the 

tiations in which Williams took part had far-reaching consequences. 
From 1746 to 1755 he stayed at Dresden or went on short missions to 
Berlin, Poland and Vienna. Thus he would witness the activity of 
Count Briihl, who worked on much the same lines as Kaunitz, to bring 
about more friendly relations between the courts of France and Austria. 
Williams was busy opposing French influence both in Poland and 
Saxony, but no attempt was made to propitiate Frederick and, as 
s Austria, the only plan Newcastle could think of to retain the 
Empress on the side of the Maritime Powers was his costly endeavours to 
have the Archduke Joseph elected Emperor, a scheme which Williams 
was probably the first to suggest. 

As ambassador in Russia, Williams concluded the famous subsidy 
treaty of 1755, which was promptly nullified by the reversal of alliances. 
Here Mr. Horn somewhat extends the scope of his survey, and deals 
alternatively, in successive chapters, with the diplomatic “ revolution” 
in Europe and with its effect on Russian policy. They contain much 
that is new on the government in Petersburg, widely affected by 
corruption and personal rivalries. England was prepared to pay 
heavy subsidies, but failed to foresee that she was pursuing in Russia 
and Prussia conflicting policies. She made no attempt to prevent 
Frederick’s aggression in Saxony. In his work on Great Britain and 
Prussia in the Highteenth Century Sir Richard Lodge has already shown 
that, had it not been for the Prussian attack, Kaunitz would not have 
succeeded in concluding the second treaty of Versailles. In the same 
way Mr. Horn proves that Frederick’s fateful initiative decided the 
new course of Russian policy. Thus the momentous period of the 
diplomatic revolution on which so much had been written in France 
and Germany has now been well surveyed in English books. 

PavuL VAUCHER. 


India Under Wellesley. By P. E. Roperts. 1929. xii + 323 pp. 
Bell. 15s. 


Tue author of the History of British India under the Company and 
the Crown needs no introduction to those interested in the growth 
of our Indian empire. Some justification, however, is necessary for 
the publication of a new book dealing with an old subject. Although 
Mr. Roberts confesses that ite is usually but wasted labour to glean 
where Montgomery Martin, the editor of the famous ‘‘ Despatches,” 
has reaped, he is careful to point out that a life of Lord Wellesley on a 
scale commensurate with his importance remains to be written. The 
chief contribution of this volume to history is the fresh light that is 
thrown upon the central character, the “‘ Sultanised Englishman ” 
of Sir James Mackintosh. In addition, the author has thoroughly 
examined the Wellesley papers at the British Museum, and has provided 
us with a considerable amount of entirely new matter relating to the 
controversy between the Court of Directors and the President of the 
Board of Control, Wellesley’s scheme for a College at Fort William, and 
Malcolm’s criticism of the Treaty of Bassein. For a somewhat different 
interpretation of the period under consideration, the reader’s attention 
is directed to the works of Pearce, Torrens, Malleson and Hutton. 
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From the earliest days of the British connection with India there 
have been two opposing forces at work—a forward tendency, and 4 
policy which sought to restrict or prevent expansion. Contrary to the 
wishes of the East India Company and of fox-hunting politicians jn 
England, British rule was extended in India until the mountains of the 
north-west were reached. Governors-general pledged to a policy of 
non-annexation and non-intervention were sent out Son England, but 
in the majority of cases, they found themselves forced, like the Russians 
in Central Asia, to move forward and acquire fresh territory. Never. 
theless, Mr. Roberts is of opinion that it is possible to overstate the 
theory that in India the only alternative to retrogression is aggrandise. 
ment. But the fact remains that the Act of 1784, which declared 
schemes of conquest to be repugnant to the wish, honour and policy of 
the nation, was followed, after a short time, by the conquests of 
Wellesley, which, in importance, can be compared only with the 
annexations of Dalhousie. At first our conquests were forced upon us 
by French intrigues within India, and by a desire to blot out the 
Maratha pest. It was an external menace from the direction of 
Central Asia that forced us to garrison the gates of the north-west 
frontier. We cannot, however, subscribe to the author’s contention 
that, in 1798, “‘ the modern north-west frontier question now for the 
first time loomed up before the British in India.” Strictly speaking 
the modern problem dates from the conquest of Sind, in 1843, and of 
the Punjab, in 1849. 

The title of the book, which deals almost exclusively with the 
political and military history of the British in India, is rather misleading. 
The student of Indian history will search in vain for “ chauth” and 
‘“‘sardesmukhi,” for Pindari and Pathan, and for the social and eco- 
nomic condition of the peasant. Perhaps a more fitting designation 
would have been ‘“ Wellesley in India.” But there is an extremely 
interesting account of Tipu’s administration of Mysore, though the 
reader would do well to compare with it W. H. Moreland’s conclusions 
in his recently-published study of The Agrarian System of Moslem 
India. We can, however, confidently recommend this account of the 
Marquis Wellesley’s administration to all students of this period. 

C. Cottin Davigs. 


The Age of Grey and Peel. By the late H. W.C. Davis. Introduction 
by G. M. TREVELYAN. 1929. ix + 347 pp. Clarendon Press. 15s. 


Aut students of modern history will be grateful to Professor 
Trevelyan for seeing through the press the revised Ford Lectures 
which the late Professor Davis delivered at Oxford in 1926. The 
volume will remain an impressive memorial of his scholarship in his 
last-selected field of research. 

It is not at all an ordinary narrative of party history, but, what is 
much more valuable, a contribution to the history of political ideas. 
The state of party politics during the early years of George III’s reign 
was taken as the starting-point of these studies because the age of 
Grey and Peel began in the eighteenth century :— 

The political ideas of both statesmen were largely inherited from that century; 
for Grey served his parliamentary apprenticeship under Charles James Fox, 
the young Peel grew up in a circle which idolised William Pitt. The two great 
legislative measures with which the names of Grey and Peel will always be 
associated, the Reform Act of 1832 and the Repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, 
represent the triumph of eighteenth-century ideas. 

The first six lectures illustrate the development of the Whig creed 
and the fortunes of the party under the influences of the American and 
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French Revolutions, the Irish situation, and the French wars. The 

remainder show how the careers of Grey and Peel illustrate the political 

ideas of their respective parties, and how after 1832 philosophic 

Radicalism leavened Whig doctrines, of which Macaulay became the 
test literary exponent. 

It is interesting to note on what points Mr. Davis sought to modify 
the conclusions of other writers. He found the truth about Grey 
somewhere between Mr. Trevelyan’s idealised portrait and the too 
censorious verdict of Grey’s Radical contemporaries. On the con- 
troversial subject of Peel’s attitude towards factory legislation Mr. 
Davis is somewhat less favourable than Miss Ramsay to Peel: whereas 
Miss Ramsay emphasises Peel’s positive contributions to factory 
reform, Mr. Davis underlines Peel’s opposition to the introduction of 
the ten-hour day, suggesting, however, that Peel’s reluctance to run 
the risk of alienating his party is as important an explanation of his 
opposition as personal convictions: ‘‘ As a conservative he could not 
afford to attack abuses which had the support of powerful interests 
and parties.” Like Mr. G. Kitson Clark, Mr. Davis discusses Disraeli’s 
indictment of Peel; and he comes to the conclusion that 
he was not, at any time of his career after 1828, a man who held dogmatically 
certain principles. He was prepared to argue that as times change so principles 
must be modified. . . . And at the back of his mind there was always the assumption 
that, if changes had to come, they could be more safely carried out by the 
Tories, and perhaps more safely under his leadership, than in any other way. 
Whereas Mr. Clark lays stress on Peel’s work as a party leader, Mr. 
Davis emphasises his ability as an administrator and a financial 
reformer. His scrupulous impartiality does justice to all, Whig, Tory 
or Radical, who are brought before his judgment-seat. He criticises 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s statement to the effect that Sidmouth in 
1817 deliberately sacrificed the lives of innocent agitators in order to 
save his own credit. ‘‘ Sidmouth was weak and timid, but he was no 
criminal, nor was he incapable of weighing evidence.” He suggests, 
too, that their opinion that under the Act of 1825 “‘ Trade Unions were 
not allowed more than a bare existence,” is exaggerated ; and he shows 
that M. Halévy has exaggerated the extent of popular discontent in 
England during the last five years of the Napoleonic war. His sug- 
gestion that Grey in 1830 owed the premiership to Wellington pie 
is perhaps more controversial. We know that Grey was a y 
planning his ministry before he received the king’s summons:! he 
would hardly have presumed so much had it not been understood among 
his friends that he was to be Prime Minister. Moreover, what 
Wellington told William IV was not calculated to improve Grey’s 
chances, for, according to Ellenborough,? the Duke said that Grey 
“had the reputation of being an ill-tempered, violent man.’’ ® 

A. ASPINALL. 


Modern Political Constitutions. By C. F. Strona. 1930. xiv + 
380 pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. 12s. 6d. 

The English Constitution. By Str Maurice Amos. (“ The English 
Heritage” series.) 1930. xi+ 190 pp. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


_ Dr. C. F. Srrona’s book on Modern Political Constitutions had 
its origin—as his preface tells us—in his teaching “ to help students 


1 See G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey, p. 240. 2 Ibid., p. 378. 

* On p. 296 “ Ashley’s Ten Hour Bill (1843-4), should read ‘“‘ Ashley’s Ten 
Hours Amendment to the Factory Bill, 1844.” There are one or two typo- 
= errors. ‘‘ Grenville” (p. 220, line 4 and note 3) should be “ Greville.” 

et’s name is mis-spelt on p. 176 (note) and in the Index. “ Parker” 
(p. 179, n. 3) should be “ Parkes.’ 
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to face without undue trepidation the difficulties of their first approach 
to Political Science.” The difficulties are considerable and the books 
are legion. Mr. Strong’s book is a useful contribution to the text. 
book literature of the subject. 

An introductory part is devoted to a discussion of the terms of 
political science and to an historical survey of the rise of the “ Con. 
stitutional State,”’ ‘‘ developed from the twofold basis of nationalism 
and representative democracy.’ The main portion of the book is 
taken up with a classification of constitutions on the following lines— 
(1) The nature of the State: unitary or federal; (2) The nature of 
the Constitution: flexible or rigid; (3) The nature of the Legislature: 
character of the suffrage and of the Second Chamber; (4) The nature 
of the Executive: parliamentary or fixed; (5) The nature of the 
Judiciary,—followed by a series of chapters examining the chief 
modern Constitutions under each of these headings. The final part 
of the book deals with a few allied subjects: Direct Democratic 
Checks; Partial Self-governing Institutions; Economic Organisation 
of the State; and there is a chapter on the League of Nations. 

The book is pleasantly written, attractive to handle, furnished 
with a good general bibliography, special bibliographies, and suggestive 
questions to each chapter. The index—an important matter in a book 
based on the comparative method—is satisfactory. 

Mr. Strong’s working out of the classification of Constitutions 
is interesting in itself and valuable in that it shows the student clearly 
that modern Constitutions cannot be placed simply into one or other 
of a very few categories. Modern Constitutions are complicated 
mechanisms, revealing similarities here, where least expected, and 
differences there, where affinities might have been anticipated. Thisis 
valuable for the student. On ths alker hand, the comparative method 
of treatment in which one Constitution turns up again and again in 
different connections is apt to confuse the inexperienced mind. But 
Mr. Strong is not writing for those who require a cut-and-dried account 
of the mechanism of government. Nevertheless, the book is chiefly 
concerned with the mechanisms as they exist, not with the working 
of the systems or what they ideally should be—though both these sub- 
jects are incidentally touched upon. That brings one to the La oe 
difficulty of political science as a teaching subject—the formal 
mechanism of a Constitution is one thing, its working may be quite 
another; and that is what the young mind finds it hard to grasp. 

Mr. Strong’s book would be an admirable work of reference in 4 
school library, though beyond all but scholarship candidates for solid 
reading. It should be, too, a valuable text-book for university 
students, and should prove useful to the general reader. 

Sir Maurice Amos’ book is a delightful and readable mixture of 
law, history, and modern politics, welded together into an account of 
the English Constitution in which form and practice seem well balanced. 
On the one hand, there is an excellent account of the “ Classical 
Plan” and Cabinet Government, which pays a tribute to the great 
sas in Morley’s Walpole ; on the other hand, the problem of 
modern government under a three-party system is tackled, with 4 
graceful reference to Mr. Ramsay Muir’s political fantasia, ‘‘ Robinson 
the Great ” ; while the danger of an encroachment of bureenerees 
of ministerial orders, with a reference to Lord Hewart’s stimulating 
work The New Despotism, is also mentioned. The book gives an 
excellent account, in a small space, of the form and working of the 
modern English Constitution. G. TaLBot GRIFFITH. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


AurnovueH Professor Trevelyan’s little book entitled Clio, a Muse, 
and Other Essays (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) contains ten other very readable 
essays, three of which are new, the attention of historians will be 
concentrated upon the last two. When the essay which still supplies 
the title was first issued seventeen years ago, it fluttered a good many 
academic dovecotes. The author admits that he was in those days a 
rebel: he has now become a magistrate. There is a certain dramatic 
flavour in the juxtaposition of this dynamic protest with the calmer 
wisdom and restraint of his inaugural lecture from the Regius chair of 
Modern History. There can be no doubt that the writing of history 
in the last fifty years has become more and more academic in exact 
proportion to the increased prominence of the subject in the curricula 
of the universities. And the academic historian, in his zealous en- 
deavour to prove and convince, has tended to forget that, if he is to 
influence more than his academic readers, he must also endeavour to 
charm and attract. As Mr. Trevelyan put it, he has forgotten that 
Clio is a muse. The result has been a growing gulf between the pro- 
fessional historians and the general reading public, while the latter has 
more and more turned for its information about the past to publicists 
and journalists, who are more interested either in propaganda or in 
catering for their idler readers than in accuracy or in scholarly research. 
The task which the Regius Professor at Cambridge has undertaken is, 
in his own words, “to establish a satisfactory contact between the 
academically trained historians and those who should be their readers, 
scattered all over the country in various callings and stations of life.” 
He admits that it is not an easy task, but no one is better fitted to 
grapple with it, and to do so by example as well as by precept. He has 
already taken a first step in the issue of the first volume of his history 
of England under Queen Anne, reviewed above, in which the academic 
historian appeals to a wider than academic audience. R. L. 


In our “ Historical Revision” xlviii, on Roman London 
(History, xm. 338, January 1929), Sir George Macdonald, re- 
viewing volume m1 of the Inventory of the Historical Monuments 
in London, emphasised the merits of the Introduction by 
Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, and its strong appeal to general students : 
“a reasoned statement of the conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee of experts to whom the Royal Commission delegated the 
duty of carrying out a fresh survey . . . singularly clear, coherent 
and readable.” The phrases are equally applicable to the Prologue 
RP. 11-35) of the London Museum Catalogue No. 3, London in Roman 

mes (211 pp., 61 plates; paper covers 2s., bound 2s. 6d.), in which 
Mr. Wheeler, no longer hampered by the necessity for detailed docu- 
mentation or by official restrictions of language, writes,even more vividly 
than in the Inventory, of the Roman Conquest and the site of London, of 
the problem, Was London founded by the Romans? of The beginning 
of the Roman City, of its Destruction in a.p. 61, of The new City and 
The latter days of Londinium; and then describes its Status, its 
Everyday Life, and its Environs, with illustrations from the many 
pictures of exhibits in the Museum (of which he is Keeper and Secretary) 
given in the detailed Catalogue which follows (pp. 37-154). He con- 
cludes with a brief and vigorous Epilogue (pp. 155-9) on The Signifi- 
cance of Roman London, which should cama —. sociologists. 

ere are appendices on Potters’ stamps on ian ware, by Mr. 
E. B. Birley, and on Coins, by Mrs. Wheeler. The book is also provided 
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with two very valuable maps: one physiographical (a reduced repro. 
duction of Plan C in the Inventory), based upon the Geological Survey’s 
“ Drift” map of the London district,' effectively simplified by the use 
of symbols indicating the essential factors—thickly wooded claylands, 
lightly wooded gravels, chalky downland, and marshy alluvium; the 
other a plan of the City, showing the line of the Wall and the principal 
Roman remains, being a reduced and modified version of Plan A in 
the Inventory, with the addition of lines indicating the probable Roman 
streets. The book should be in the library of every London school; 
its cheapness removes the last excuse for the further dissemination 
by teachers, lecturers, journalists or historians of the long-established 
myths about the origin and early history of London. E. J. D. 


Mr. G. T. Sapier, author of The Gnostic Story of Jesus Christ, 
(52 pp., C. W. Daniel, 1s.) regards Jesus Christ as an ideal, not an 
historical personality : he is the projection of the group-emotion of a 
Jewish sect which took its rise from amongst the Essenes about a.p. 30, 
The treatment of the New Testament sources is arbitrary: the 
authenticity of all the Pauline epistles is denied (except for a few 
short passages), the composition of the New Testament as a whole is 
dated to a.p. 80-120. But it is too late in the day thus to attempt to 
revive the discredited literary “‘ radicalism’ of Van Mauen and the 
Dutch school of criticism. N. H. B. 


At a time when reunion of the Anglican and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches is being discussed, the simply written account of the beliefs, 
practices and in particular of the spirit of The Church of the Greek People, 
past and present, by Euphrosyne Kephala (Williams and Norgate, 
5s.) should prove of real service. With it may be compared the essay 
of N. v. Arseniev, “ Vom Geist der morgenlaindischen Kirche” in 
Ostkirche und Mystik (Miinchen, 1925). Its content is too exclusively 
theological for any extended notice in History. N. H. B 


In 1925 Professor Pirenne of Ghent published a series of very 
interesting lectures delivered in the United States under the title 
Medieval Cities, their origins and the revival of trade, which was reviewed 
by Professor Powicke in History (Jan. 1926). The book has since 
appeared in French: Les Villes du Moyen Age, Essai d’histoire écono- 
mique et sociale (Brussels, Lamertin, 18 fr.). M. Pirenne’s view that the 
unity of the Mediterranean world was only broken by the Arab conquests 
of the eighth century is here restated. The theory has, perhaps 
somewhat hastily, been accepted by M. Lot; but the evidence upon 
which it is founded is, it may be suggested, capable of another inter- 
pretation and it can as yet hardly be regarded as proven. It may be 
well to suspend judgment until historical students have subjected M. 
Pirenne’s view to a more searching examination. N. H. B. 


In his latest work, The Saxon Cathedral at Canterbury and the 
Saxon Saints buried therein (Manchester University Press, 10s. 6d.), 
Dr. Charles Cotton has compiled a useful account of the available 
evidence about the building, altars, relics and personnel of the cathedral 
up to the time of St. Alphage, who was martyred in 1012. He first 
gives a description of the Roman town and:church adapted by St. 

1 H.M. Stationery Office, 5¢. It should be noted that the equally valuable 
Plan D of the Inventory, an orographical map, in colours, of the relief and river 
systems, is not reproduced : an omission less to be regretted since in various forms 
it is available elsewhere (e.g. in Stanford’s Atlas of London), whereas many of the 
geological maps still current, being based on older surveys, are seriously defective 
at one or more important points, especially Westminster. 
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Augustine, then of the later rebuildings, and finally, in the second part 
of the book, gathers into short biographical studies of the archbishops 
all that he can find about their tombs and later cult. The value of 
Mr. Cotton’s work is greatly increased by his acquaintance with the 
manuscripts in Canterbury and elsewhere which relate to the topo- 
graphy, history, and liturgy of the medieval cathedral. Entries in a 
later Kalendar or Martyrology or Psalter may often be used to strengthen 
an account or clear up a doubtful point. It would have been helpful to 
- have a list of the medieval sources and rather less narrative of a general 
kind. The book is both technical and desultory, and would have been 
still more pleasing if it had been pulled together. F. M. P. 


Mr. R. G. D. Larran’s Select Documents of European History 
(Methuen, 5s.) is the first of three volumes of selected documents which 
are to cover the period 800-1920. This first volume deals with the 

riod 800-1492. There are representative extracts illustrating the 
Dark Ages, the Hildebrandine Reformation, the Crusades, the Papacy 
and Empire, the Church in the thirteenth century, France in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and the Church in the later Middle 
The editor has aimed at a selection of extracts which will 
illustrate the problems dealt with in an outline course of European 
history, and teacher and student alike will find something here to meet 
their needs. There is a useful bibliography, and the documents are 
headed by concise notes which tell the student what is essential for an 

understanding of the extract. The book deserves success. 

C. H. W. 


WuereE there’s a will there’s a way into many a historical problem. 
Miss D. Whitelock’s Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge Studies in English 
Legal History, Cambridge University Press, 15s.) illustrates this in her 
treatment of the thirty-nine wills of the late Anglo-Saxon period which 
sheprints. Her notes touch on problems of chronology, philology, gene- 
alogy, and diplomatic. The documents themselves are not novel, but it 
is most useful to have them, with translations, available in such compact 
form, for they are themselves of great value as illustrative sources for 
Anglo-Saxon life and customs. Dr. Heseltine’s suggestive introduction 
sets the reader on a different road. He is concerned with the documents 
as legal instruments, and he attempts to set these primitive dispositions 
of property in their true place in the history of law. His solution of 
the problem, tentatively offered, is a contractual theory. Anglo-Saxon 
wills were bilateral contracts contracted orally in the presence of 
witnesses by the exchange of promises and the use of certain formalities. 
The written will was exotic, the gift of the Church. The essay is a 
treasure of learning on the subject, and its technicality has not proved 
too overwhelming for the author to be readable. As an introduction 
to a difficult problem it will be indispensable for legal a 5 ~ 

Gz. W. 


THREE previous editors have succeeded in keeping Taswell-Lang- 
mead’s English Constitutional History in use for fifty creme by patching 


the old bottle. In the ninth edition (Sweet and Maxwell, 21s.) Mr. 
A. L. Poole has tried to make a new bottle out of the old one by striking 
out some paragraphs and rewriting them, by modifying the language 
where assertions have been too positively made, and by adding a new 
section on Colonial self-government (written by Dr. W. P. Morrell). 
Mr. Poole has dealt conscientiously with a difficult task. Those who 
disliked the shape of the old bottle will probably spurn the new, and 
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those who prefer a spoon have been supplied by the same publishers 
with An Analysis of the Ninth Edition of Taswell-Langmead’s Con. 
stitutional History, by A. M. Wilshere (6s. 6d.). C. H. W. 


Mr. R. L. Mackie has succeeded, not unexpectedly to those who 
know his previous work, in producing an interesting Short History of 
Scotland, Part i (Milford, 2s. 6d.), which should go far towards removing 
the prevalent distaste of Scottish school children for history as 4 
subject. The book is particularly notable for its excellent illustrations 
and for the graphic descriptions of battles and the vivid sketches of 
social life in monasteries and burghs. The author is conspicuously fair 
in treating such controversial subjects as the policy of Queen Margaret 
and the schemes of Edward I. He lays much-needed emphasis on the 
work of St. Ninian and on the importance of the battle of Carham, and 
again when he writes, “‘ The Norman Conquest of Scotland was carried 
out by the Scottish kings themselves.” Proper stress is placed on 
the Anglo-Scottish friendship of two centuries before 1286, and on the 
development of Scottish nationality under the Alexanders. The 
influence of the Norsemen is also given due prominence. 

The preface rightly indicates that a book of this type must draw 
largely on the work of others. Indeed a new text-book of Scottish 
history is justified only if it includes the fruits of research since the 
publication of “‘ Hume Brown.” Mr. Mackie has done well to incor. 
porate much of this new knowledge, but he might have gone further, 
For instance, he has not adduced the paleolithic evidence from Inckna- 
damph. Again, the chapter on the Romans, attractive as it is, contains 
much imaginative description, which is not based, as the preface would 
suggest, on the archzological work of Sir George Macdonald. 

Nor is the book without its own flaws. Why, for instance, is the 
coming of Goidelic Celts omitted on page 8? What evidence has Mr. 
Mackie for rejecting (on p. 62) the accepted view that Bernician Angles 
settled between Tweed and Forth? The valuable assertion of monastic 
usefulness on page 84 should have been reinforced by evidence of sheep- 
rearing and coal-mining. 

Numerous errors have crept into Chapter xiii. Albany died not in 
1419, but in 1420, as Burnett showed nearly fifty years ago. (This 
mistake is repeated on page 207.) Joan Beaufort was not the great- 
granddaughter of John of Gaunt. The hostages for James I were not 
“‘ condemned to perpetual banishment,” but, with rare exceptions, were 
exchanged every few years. James had not refused “ to pay @ penny 
of the money ”’ for his ransom, over £6000 of which reached the English 
treasury. , . 

If such mistakes as these are corrected in subsequent editions, it may 
be hoped that ‘‘ Mackie ”’ will take a merited place among the favoured 
text-books of Scottish elementary schools. E. W. M. B.-M. 


Fatuer P. Gratren’s scholarly and impartial account of the 
development of the Franciscan Order, La fondation et l’évolution de 
lV’ Ordre des Fréres Mineurs (Paris, Librairie St. Francois d’ Assise, 4 Rue 
Cassette ; 30 fr.), will be welcomed by all serious students of Franciscan 
history. The greater part of the book is devoted to the two chief 
problems of the order during the thirteenth century, to wit, the external 
conflict with the university professors and the internal struggle between 
Spirituals and Conventuals, and the author has dealt with both subjects 
in such a way that their inter-relation is, perhaps for the first time, 
clearly revealed. His book owes little to his individual researches, but 
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he has succeeded in using and arranging the material collected and 
edited by others in such a way as to draw attention to its full 
ignificance, and in giving a clear and accurate picture of the 
ual evolution of his order from a small community of preachers 
and poets to a vast organisation, entrusted with manifold duties, 
and especially with the care of souls and with the fostering and 
furtherance of learning. As might be expected from a work of 
so wide a scope, there is little attempt at portraiture, even of 
the leading personalities who played such a large part in the shaping 
of the destinies of the Franciscan order. The slight sketch of 
St. Francis at the beginning is sympathetic without verging on the 
sentimental, and Father Gratien has emphasised a side of St. Bona- 
ventura, the second founder of the order, which is sometimes ignored, 
namely, his achievements as a ruler and administrator. He is perhaps 
a little unjust to the leaders of the Spiritual party, and especially to 
Angelo da Clareno; but it would indeed be a difficult task for a writer of 
Father Gratien’s moderation and impartiality to understand the 
psychology of religious enthusiasts, or to do full justice to that strain 
of mystic romanticism which was part of their heritage from Joachim of 
Flora and the saint of Assisi. Yet it is impossible to imagine a better 
guide than Father Gratien through this confused but vitally important 
period in Franciscan history, and his profound knowledge of, and 
numerous citations from, the original authorities supply his reader 
with the means of delving deeper into a fascinating subject and of form- 
ing his own judgment of persons and events. D. L. D. 


Mr. CiirrorD J. OrrEr’s selection of translations in The Bishop’s 
Register (S.P.C.K., 128. 6d.) is welcome, for it shows that the intensive 
study of the registers during the last few years is beginning to influence 
the general reader and teacher. It is remarkable that invaluable records, 
well-known to the scholar of the seventeenth century and to Bishop 
Wilkins, always studied for purposes of local history, had to wait so 
long before their value as sources for the history of the general life and 
structure of the church was realised. The splendid work of Hingeston- 
Randolph upon the Exeter registers, of various local record societies like 
that of Worcester, and above all in our day of the Canterbury and 
York Society have made many of the registers accessible in print. 
Canon Claude Jenkins has analysed them as documents, Professor 
Hamilton Thompson and Dr. Coulton have shown in well-known 
works what use can be made ofthem. The continuity in administration 
after the Reformation can be seen in the published registers of Arch- 
bishop Parker, with the masterly introduction by the Bishop of Truro, 
and in the Lincoln diocesan records which Canon Foster is opening up 
to us. Dr. Rose Graham has illustrated from them many aspects of 
ecclesiastical history in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Every well-informed monograph upon ecclesiastical institutions and 
individuals depends upon aos. And in a recent paper the Dean of 
Wells has shown how an alert and scholarly investigation of registers, 
if they are properly correlated with other evidence, can help to clear up 
obscure problems in our diocesan histories.1 When due appreciation of 
all this learning has soaked into the general mind, and especially into 
the minds of those who guide the policy of the church and control the 
diocesan archives, we may even hope to see a resolute effort to work out 


1 J. Armitage Robinson, “‘ Incidental Gains from Episcopal Registers,” in 
the Dublin Review, Jan. 1930, pp. 141-52. 
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some efficient and united plan for making the registers and (it may be 
added) every other kind of diocesan and capitular record accessible 
to the genuine student without fuss and without fee. But here the 
imagination doubtless runs away with one. 

eachers of medieval English history ought to know and use Mr, 
Offer’s book. It is not ideal, for the editor has not tried to present 
his extracts methodically as a systematic picture of church life. He 
says little in his introductions and notes about structure, diocesan 
organisation, courts and the like; the framework of the whole is 
missing. He is especially concerned with monastic visitations, and 
only in the second part come the diocesan and parochial matters, 
But he does know the literature and writes with authority. If he had 
adopted a more ambitious plan he might have found it more difficult to 
avoid dullness and technicalities. With him as a guide teachers need 
no longer feel that they are talking in the air when they try to interest 
their pupils in the medieval church, and they can more conscientiously 
avoid those generalities about Anselm and Becket and Winchelsey 
which, as the staple of their instruction, become wearisome both to 
themselves and to their hearers. F. M. P. 


SrupEnts of the reign of Richard II should not dismiss The 
Deposition of Richard II, by M. V. Clarke and V. H. Galbraith (Man- 
chester University Press, 2s.; a reprint from the John Rylands Library 
Bulletin) as of ephemeral interest. The first part of the paper is con- 
cerned with problems of date, provenance and value of a fifteenth. 
century manuscript previously printed incompletely by B. Williams in 
1846 as an appendix to his Chronique de la Traison et Mort de Richard 
Deux. The manuscript under consideration, the chronicle of Dieulacres 
Abbey, 1381-1403, amplifies the older printed version, proves to be a 
composite production of two anonymous writers of strongly opposite 
views, and adds important information on the political events of the 
time. The second part of the paper uses this new chronicle material, 
in conjunction with official documents, to reopen the problem of the 
authenticity of the account of Richard’s deposition given in the 
parliament roll. To challenge this is, as the present writers say, “ to 
challenge the orthodox interpretation of the hile cause and course of 
the revolution.”” They make a convincing case for their view that the 
account on the roll of the place and time of Richard’s abdication must 
be false, ‘‘ deliberately concocted to gloss over the capture and coercion 
of the reigning King.” Three appendices, On Another Account of 
Richard’s Deposition, On Nephandus Culpeper de Cancia nominatus 
Jak Straw, and On the Cheshire Guard, are followed by a carefully 
edited text of the manuscript (now belonging to Gray’s Inn) discussed 
in the first part of the paper. The editors are to be complimented on 
valuable piece of work. C. H. W. 


It is difficult to estimate briefly such a book as Dr. Alexander 
Clarence Flick’s The Decline of the Medieval Church (1930. Two 
vols.; Kegan Paul, 32s.), and it does not deserve a long review. It 
bristles with misprints, especially in Latin and German and in proper 
names, and gives the impression that the author never saw the proofs. 
There are blunders, too, such as the assertion that Reuchlin was made 
“* a Count of the Palatinate,” which are not attributable to the printer. 
Places and persons appear in various disguises, which are not all brought 
together in the unexpectedly good index. Thus Liége generally, but 
not always, appears as Liittich, John of Jandun is usually Jardun and 
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once Jordan; and, of the two Torquemadas, the inquisitor is so named, 
while the theologian is called Turrecremata. Again, the same coins 
are sometimes called “florins” and sometimes “ gulden.” On the 
whole, the book, although based on wide reading of good authorities, is 
uncritical and badly constructed. Its conclusions are those generally 
accepted, but in the presentation of evidence too much stress is laid 
on the denunciations of contemporary moralists. It is mainly valuable 
as indicating sources of information, especially upon the Papal finances ; 
but its contents are more like Omniana than formal history, and it 
may be that this is the reason why it has succeeded in finding 

publisher. C. J. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Moraan’s Makers of Scottish Education (Longmans, 
5s.), provides an excellent introduction to the study of a subject which, 
since at least the eighteenth century, has evoked an interest and 
exerted an influence out of all proportion to the size, the resources, and 
the population of Scotland. The biographies are based on the best 
authorities and lucidly set forth. English readers will be interested in 
tracing the influence of Scotland and England upon each other in 
educational affairs. Thus George Heriot’s Hospital was avowedly 
founded by “‘ Jingling Geordie ”’ ‘‘ in imitation of the public, pious and 
religious work founded within the City of London called Christ’s Hos- 
pital,” and it proved the model for similar institutions now organised 
as secondary schools. Through the labours of Robert Owen the infant 
school became an integral part of our educational system, while David 
Stowe organised the first fully-equipped training college. Professor 
Simon Laurie first suggested that Day Training Colleges should be set 
up in connection with English universities, and it was due to his 
advocacy that university chairs of education were founded in Britain. 
Laurie was the first occupant of the Edinburgh chair, and during his 
period of office, and that of his successor, Alexander Darroch, great 
changes were effected, largely through their ideas, in Scottish education. 
As Director of Studies in the Edinburgh Provincial Training Centre, 
Dr. Morgan was in close touch with them; and as the only existing 
account of their life and work his sketches give the book a permanent 
value. H. W. M. 


As the post-war readjustment of inter-imperial relations has moved 
to its climax, the literature available for the student of these very 
important constitutional developments has steadily increased in 
volume, and much of it is happily of high quality. Professor A. 
Berriedale Keith’s Sovereignty of the British Dominions (Macmillan, 
499 pp., 18s.) and Professor Noel Baker’s Present Juridical Status of the 
British Dominions in International Law (Longmans, 408 pp., 21s.) 
are not only in the best sense academic, but so clearly written as to be 
intelligible and interesting to the layman. They should be read 
together, since they represent opposing views. Mr. Keith lays the 
stress on the unity of the Empire; and, in evident anxiety lest it should 
altogether disappear, he insists that certain legal powers which are 
not consonant with the doctrine of “equal status” are none the less 
still operative in fact. Mr. Baker, who is more concerned with the 
freedom of the Dominions, argues that the forms of “ superiority ” 
still enjoyed by the British Parliament and Government in law are in 
fact already as obsolete as some of the old prerogatives of the Crown in 
Britain. This controversy is mainly rooted in the interpretation of 
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the Declaration of 1926. Both books have historical introduction, 
of which Mr. Keith’s is the more authoritative. Mr. Baker seems 
have accepted from some Dominion writers the one-sided view that the 
development of Dominion self-government has been mainly, if nog’ 
entirely, a triumph of overseas statesmanship over the unreasoned) 
opposition of the mother-country. 4 
Dr. A.G. Dewey’s book on The Dominions and Diplomacy (Longmans, 
2 vols., 375 + 397 pp., 45s.) is of a different character. It is a detailed 
history of inter-imperial relations in the conduct of foreign affaizg 
since the beginning of the twentieth century, with numerous quotations. 
from documents and speeches. This alone gives it a high value; bug’ 
it has also the special merit of having been written by a Canadian” 
resident in New York. Mr. Dewey regards the political organisation of) 
the British Commonwealth less as a matter of legal or constitutional’ 
theory than as a machine in operation in the international world, 
His main theme is foreign affairs, and specially the relations between” 
the United States, Great Britain and Canada; and he argues com. 
vincingly that the future cohesion of the Commonwealth will depend” 
on its contacts with the rest of the world. R. 4 


Amonc other works received are various reprints from the Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library, which may be obtained separately from the) 
Manchester University Press: The Originality of Cicero, by R. 8 
Conway (ls. 6d.), The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, by A. Mingang) 
(1s.), A Handlist of the Collections of French and Italian Manuseripig 
wn the John Rylands Library, 1930, by M. Tyson (2s.), The Fifte 
Century, by E. F. Jacob (1s. 6d.), William Caxton, by W. W. Roberta 
(1s.) and Romanticism in Shakespeare’s Comedy, by A. B. Charlton 
(1s. 6d.). State Trials, by J. G. Muddiman (W. Hodge, 1s.), is a brief ® 
description of the authorship of, and a plea for a revised edition of, that 
famous but unscholarly collection. In The White Mutiny (Constable, 
12s. 6d.) Sir Alexander Cardew seeks to vindicate (we think without 
success) the conduct of Sir George Barlow in regard to the Madras 
Officers’ Mutiny in 1809. The Correspondence of Commodore Hamilton, 
during the Greek War of Independence, with an introduction by) 
J. Gennadius (Anglo-Hellenic League, 1s.) publishes documents a 
present in the possession of Professor A. F. Pollard. We have’ 
also received Broadcast English II (B.B.C., 1s.), containing recom- 
mendations for the pronunciation of English place-names, and numer- 
ous pamphlets issued by the B.B.C., including one on The Nation# 
Housekeeping, by Sir KE. Hilton Young (3d. post free), on national 
finance, with an introduction of 27 pp. giving useful tables of revenué) 
and expenditure, from 1913, which students of current affairs should 
find very useful; the 1929-30 Report of the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty (7 Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, §.W. 1.), with maps and illustrations, including Runnymede 
and the camp at Housesteads (cf. above, p. 43) ; a lecture by Dr. 8.8 
Rait on Andrew Lang as Historian (Milford, 28.), containing a valts 
able survey of the “ historical revisions” which he made concerning 
various aspects of Scottish history; Philippe Snowden, by & 
Andréadés (Alcan, 12 fr.), a sketch of the man and his financial policy 
by an eminent authority on the history of banking in England ; 
the sixty-third volume, for 1931, of Whitaker’s Almanac (complet@ 
edition 6s., abridged 3s.), a work whose value to students of History 
we have already emphasized (History, x11. 282). t 
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